Will free agents 
kill baseball? Ten 
experts sound off: 
From Bowie Kuhn 
to Marvin Miller to 
Re Jim Bouton 
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CorduWroys” 
come in as 
many colors 
as Americans 
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Wrangler Menswear 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 10001. 
© 1978 by Blue Bell, Inc. 
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SEARS BEST CRAFTSMAN 
10-INCH eee SAW. 

















—- Now you can get Sears 
Best 10-inch Table Saw 
Outfit, at $100 off. The 
outfit that includes: 
e A steel leg set with firm, 
ietable footing 
e A powerful rated 1 H.P.., 

capacitor-start, induction-run motor 
Blade Pack (#32 | —— 4 that develops 2H.P. 

nee Beeeceat \ | en ee e 2 formed steel table extensions 

Save $5.00 ee ee for extra-large work surface 
Now 2 at And that’s not all. You also get Sears 
exclusive Exact-l-Cut. The feature that 
shows you where the wood will meet 
the blade, reducing trial and error 
cutting. A 24-inch rip capacity that’s 
big enough to handle 4' x 8’ sheets of 
. plywood. A see-through blade guard. 
“4 Aself-aligning rip fence and a miter 

, gauge with positive stops at 45° and 
90°. Not to mention, Sears conven- 
* lent credit plans. 
FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY. 
, If within 1 year from date of pur- 
4 chase this Craftsman table saw 
fails due to defect in material 

or workmanship, contact 
Sears and Sears will repair it 
free of charge. 
Get Sears Best 10-inch 
Table Saw at $100 off, while 
this offer lasts. 





Accessory Kit (#32773) 
8-inch Sanding Wheel 
15-pc. Molding Head Set Taper Jig 
10-inch Hollow Ground Blade 
16-tooth Carbide-Tipped Dado 


Save $25.96 
Now $59.99. 


Accessories based on régular separate prices 
from 1977-78 Power and Hand Tool Catalog. 


ON SALE 
APRIL 2-29, 1978 


Table Saw comes partially assembled. 


On sale at most Sears retail stores. «+ ae 
© SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 1978 Prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii. Tools that have earned the right to wear the name. 
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And if you can 
this terrific, buy a pair of TS-X9’s. Or our 


less-expensive [S-X6's. 
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2Wer SPEoKeEs SYeTen 


hearing of a fox, to every speaker we make, regardless 

we do have alter- of the price we charge for it. 

natives. We have So, ask your Pioneer dealer to demon- 

. a. he i some 2-dozen strate the other leading brand first, and 
TSX6 Mee differentkindsof then play the Pioneer speakers. 
speakers for automobiles alone. Believe us, you will hear a difference 
Pioneer is one of the most respected in Pioneer car speakers. 

audio manufacturers in the world. With Even if your ears are full of oatmeal. 


superb design, engineering,andmanu- €AR SPEAKERS BY PIONEER. 


facturing. And Wwe apply this know-how Pioneer Electronics of America, 1925 E, Dominguez St., Long Beach, CA 90810. 
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22 Sparky & the Goose 


Two of the game's great firemen compare noijes on the crafty, cutthroat art of 
relief piiching—the key, these days, fo winning a pennant 
BY HARIY STEIN 


Will free agents kill baseball? 
(And other crucial questions on the future of our 
‘national pastime”) 


Ten experts sound off! 
BY RICHARD O'CONNOR 


A fan’s guide to pro basketball: part 3 


So much NBA strategy revolves around the maneuvering of the big men because, 
as the author explains, the good ones rebound, set picks, sacrifice themselves— 
and intimidate like the massive folks they are 

BY CHARLEY ROSEN 


“When it’s show time, Butch Lee puts the ball in the 
basket” 


says Al McGuire, former coach of defending NCAA champion Marquette, who 
also predicts that the 6-foot-1 All-America will be drafted by the first NBA team that 


needs a guard 
BY PHILIP SINGERMAN | 


eee 


The bizarre, brawling Cosmos 


The soccer champions “made the Yankees look like the Mormon labernacle 
Choir” said their goalie. The Cosmos’ ego clashes and power struggles stretched 
from the field and lockerroom into the executive suite | 

BY STEPHEN SINGER AND DAVID HIRSHEY 


Soccer and the ghost of Christmas Yet to Come 


The North American Soccer League smuggled nine years fo make a breakthrough 
in New York, but ithas expanded before the hears, minds and dollars of other 
“must” cities have been won 

BY JERRY IZENBERG 


Arkansas’ Three Basketeers 


Led by Marvin Delph, Sidney Moncrief and Ron Brewer, the Razorbacks are 
building a basketball dynasty ata school that traditionally has gone Hog wild 


only over football 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON 


“The Beautiful Harvey Martin Show” 


The Dallas Cowboys’ nonstop pass rusher is a sunny, bubbling fellow off the field. 
But in games, “the premier defensive end inthe league" displays a disposition 
matching that of his pet killer fish 


BY MARK GOODMAN 
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THE TASTE THAT TOOK 
TEN YEARS TO MAKE. 


Originally, you couldn’t get real 
cigarette taste without what has come 
to be known as tobacco ‘tar. 

The problem of reducing this ‘tar’ 
to 5 mg. while maintaining taste 
is enormous. That's why when we set 
out to work, we didn’t give ourselves 
a time limit. 


The “Decade Total System” 


How were we able to keep the 
taste in a low ‘tar when so many 
others have failed? Mainly by devel- 
oping our unique “Total System” in 

ich every part of a Decade ciga- 
rette is arranged in perfect balance 
with each other. 

The tobacco, the filter, and even 
the paper. 

Only by concentrating on these 
parts were we able to perfect the 
whole. 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing? 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 

Take the tobacco, for example. 
Its taste is boosted by a very unique 
method called “Flavor Packing” 
which allows us to concentrate a spe- 
cial patented tobacco flavorant in 
each Decade cigarette. 

The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

Our filtration process is also 
unique. Simply, we've created a 
“Taste Channel” within the filter to 
give you that first puff impact you've 
come to expect from only the higher 

‘tar’ cigarettes. 

The Paper. High porosity 

paper controls burn rate. 

Even our high porosity paper is 
specifically designed to give an effi- 
cient burn rate that delivers optimum 
taste with a minimum of ‘tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





© Liggett Group Inc. 1977 


The result. 
A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 

So try a pack of Decade for 
yourself. Regular or Menthol. And 
after one taste we think you'll agree 
that our last 10 years were well 


worth the effort. 





Regular and Menthol. 


5 mg. “tar, 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FIC method. 








DORSETT DEVOTEES 
Way to go SPORT! Your photographic coverage on Tony 
| Dorsett in the January issue (‘A rookie runs for the Super 


Bowl’) was exciting. Photographer Tony Tomsic really 
showed Dorsett's talents and the quotes from Dorsett, his 


coach and opponents made the article very interesting to 


read. 
Al Martinez 
Floresville, Tex. 


When | saw your cover of Tony Dorsett, | decided to buy 
SPORT for the first time. The story on Dorsett was sensa- 
tional and the pictures and comments were excellent. Your 
magazine has really impressed me. 

Kenneth Jones 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Thanks for the marvelous article on Tony Dorsett who Is 
the greatest rookie in the league since Chuck Foreman of the 
Minnesota Vikings. 

Greg Jones 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


O’KOREN RAVES 

| enjoyed Richard O'Connor's piece on New Jersey’s bas- 
ketball star Mike O'Koren (“The son of Rosie O’Koren,” Jan- 
uary). O'Connor obviously has his finger on the pulse of the 
basketball scene as only a guy who has been there can. | 
grew up in a nearby area in New Jersey and can easily iden- 
tify with O'Connor's “true to life’ description of the characters 
and the environment. 

| have watched Mike O’Koren play in the New Jersey sum- 
mer leagues and can attest to his superstar potential. And If 


Mr. O'Connor maintains his journalistic flair, he too will enjoy 


a prosperous career. 


Stephen J. Romano | 


Beatle AFB, Calif. 


| have been a faithful reader of SPORT since its inception. 
Writers like Lardner, Kahn and Schaap have frequently 
turned a gloomy evening into a delicious night with powerful, 
enrapturing pieces of human drama. | place Richard 
O'Connor's story on Michael O'’Koren in this tradition. Even 
my wife, who does not follow sports, was deeply moved. 
This sort of heartwarming story is the kind long associated 
with SPORT's success. Reading the piece compelled me to 
| purchase a subscription for my grandson. Thank you, 
| SPORT and Mr. O'Connor. 
John Barth 
North Bergen, N.J. 


My highest compliments to Richard O'Connor on his re- 


freshing and unusual approach to the Michael O’Koren story. | 


O'Connor's graphic scenes and probing analysis of the 
events help one understand the motivation behind this ex- 
traordinary young athlete. 
This story is a gripping glance into urban life. 
Hank Alarco 
Address withheld 


Letters to SPORT 
641 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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It’s good to know your favorite drink is made 
with Seagram’s 7. Because nothing else tastes 
as good with club soda, or any other mixer. Pour 
1% oz. over rocks, fill glass with club soda for a 
tall, refreshing drink. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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DOOMSDAY DUO 

“Has a defensive lineman ever won 
this award before?” asked Randy White, 
the 6-foot-4, 240-pound defensive 
| tackle of the Dallas Cowboys. He was 

sitting in the back of an airport limousine 
en route to New York's Plaza Hotel 
where he would be honored by SPORT 
as co-winner of the Most Valuable 
| Player award in Super Bow! Xl. 

“| don't think so,” said his co-MVP, 6- 
foot-5, 252-pound defensive end Har- 
vey Martin. “Manny Fernandez should 
have won it the year the Dolphins beat 
Washington, but they gave it to Jake 
scott. | think we're the first two.” 
| Martin was right. In the 11 prior Super 
| Bowls, and the nine previous NFL cham- 
pionship games in which SPORT has 
chosen the Most Valuable Player, no de- 
fensive lineman had won the award. 
What's more, White and Martin were the 
first to share the honor for the relentless 
defensive stampede they spearheaded 
against Denver quarterbacks Craig Mor- 
ton and Norris Weese in the Cowboys’ 
27-10 Super Bowl XII victory over 
Denver. 

Martin, 28 years old and the NFC's top 
defensive lineman in 1977 with a 
league-leading 23 sacks, and White, 24, 
an Outland Trophy winner from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, said they had both 





been too busy—with a quick victory cel- 
ebration, then a dash to Tampa for the 
Pro Bowl—to review the Super Bowl 
films. 

“We had a few things going into the 
game we had planned to do,” said 
White, who began the year as the Cow- 
boys’ prospective middle-linebacking 
replacement for LeRoy Jordan, but 
wound up at tackle after an injury to vet- 
eran Bill Gregory in the preseason. 
“Early inthe game we did a stunt where 
Harvey came inside and | went around 
him—”" 

“| think that’s the play where you got 
in and tipped Morton's arm leading to the 
interception,” said Harvey. 

“Yeah, right,” Randy continued, ‘but 


| the rest of the time we just played our 


basic game.” 

“Shit,” said Harvey. “With ‘Too Tall’ 
[Jones] raising hell on the left side, we 
just got down and blew in there.” 

Harvey had a tougher time blowing 
into Regine’s disco that night in New 
York. Since he was alone—Handay hav- 
ing gone to an uptown restaurant—Har- 
vey was refused admission at Regine’s 
and at another oasis for the beautiful 
people, Studio 54. He wound up 
boogeying at New York, New York. He 
wound up getting back to his Plaza Suite 
at 4 a.m. He wound up missing his ap- 
pearance on the Stanley Siegel local TV 
talk show at 9 a.m. that morning. Randy 
stood in. 

The two pals got together again at 10 
a.m. in front of the Plaza, where they 
were presented the keys to two 1978 
Ford Thunderbirds by SPORT publisher 
Don Hanrahan. Afterward, at a press 


" 


brunch in their honor in the hotel's Grand 
Ballroom, Martin spoke for both of them: 
“There are a lot of guys who could have 
won this award. ... Roger Staubach, 
Randy Hughes, Cliff Harris, ‘Too Tall.’ 
Me and Randy talked about it and we 
just feel lucky the magazine picked us, | 
guess they picked two because so many | 
guys could have won it.” 
Craig Morton couldn't have agreed 
more. 
—Roger Director 


THE VIOLENT WORLD 
OF MAURICE LUCAS 

The Portland Trail Blazers’ 6-foot-9 
Maurice Lucas has a reputation | 
throughout the NBA as the toughest 
power forward in basketball (see page 
48: “A fan’s guide to pro basketball,” 
which this month focuses on the big 
men). To Lucas’ way of thinking, the 
matchups in the game don't hinge as 
much on a rival's scoring average as his 
willingness to inflict and absorb punish- 
ment. He divides the league’s big men 
into the three following categories: 
“Guys who dish it out and take it 
back and accept it as part of the 
game”: Kermit Washington, Celtics; 
George McGinnis, 76ers; Jim Brewer, 
Cavaliers; Moses Malone, Rockets; 
Truck Robinson, Jazz; Dave Myers and 
Marques Johnson, Bucks; Lonnie Shel- 
ton, Knicks; and Bob Lanier, Pistons. 
“Guys who dish it out but can’t 
take it—crybabies”: Rick Barry, 
Warriors; Sidney Wicks and Curtis 
Rowe, Celtics; Adrian Dantley, Lakers; 
Dan Issel, Nuggets; Julius Erving, 
76ers; and John Drew, Hawks (“He tries 
to sucker punch you every chance he 





gets”). 

“Guys who don’t dish it out and 
can’t take it—they don’t want 
any part of punishment”: Elvin 
Hayes, Bullets; Bobby Jones, Nuggets; 
Rudy Tomjanovich, Rockets; Larry Ke- 
non, Spurs; and Scott May, Bulls. 

“You have problems in this game 
when you play against the guys who 
want to dish it out but not take it, or the 
guys who don't want to dish it out and 
don't want any part of it,” says Lucas. 

Lucas reserved a special place for 
“dirty” players—"the guys who throw el- 
bows above the neck or guys who trip 
you by getting underneath you when you 
go up for a rebound." According to 
Lucas, the top trippers are guards Calvin 
Murphy of the Rockets and Phila- 
delphia’s Lloyd Free. 

The guys with high elbows? “Well, 
Sam Lacey [Kansas City] ... Kareem 
[Abdul-Jabbar of Los Angeles], the 
whole Boston team. The Knicks aren't 
like that yet, but they will be real soon 
with Reed coaching them,” said Lucas. 
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Dallas Cowboys Harvey Martin (left) and 
Randy White received matching Thun- 
derbirds as co-MVPs of Super Bow! XII. 





_ PART-TIME JOBS | 
WITH FULL-TIME PRIDE. 


Serving 16 hours a month, and two full weeks a year in the Army Reserve can earn you a 
good extra income. 

It can earn you an extra good feeling, too. Pride. Because, as an Army Reservist, you'll be 
working to better your country and community, as well as yourself. 

And we have hundreds of jobs to choose from, 1n many fields. Qualify, and you can learn 
medical technology, surveying, or automotive mechanics, just to name a few. 

You'll have to spend some months of full-time duty away from home. First, eight weeks 
at basic training. Then, an average of two to four months at an Army school to learn your skill. 

But you'll find it’s time well spent. Because, when you come home, you'll have not only a 
part-time job with full-time pride, but a skill you can use in civilian life, too. For more 
information, send the attached postcard or call 800-431-1234 toll free. In NY call 800-243-6370. 


__THEARMY RESERVE. PART OF WHAT YOU EARNS PRIDE. 
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Long before it does. 


Honda's 1978 XL-350 is a machine 
that begs to be taken on long demand- 
ing adventures. It’s ready to start you 
off on the road with street-legal equip- 
ment arid good maneuverability in traf- 
fic. Raring to go exploring off the road 
with that legendary XL reputation for 
toughness. 


Performance and Durability. 


Its single-cylinder, overhead-cam, 
four-stroke engine is a paragon of relia- 
bility. But not at the expense of get up 
and go. The 348cc XL engine features a 
special performance-oriented four- 
valve head, unique among on/off-road 
motorcycles. In addition to its perfor- 
mance and reputation for durability, the 
Honda XL-350 also offers impressive 
tractable power. It has a wide power- 
band and a tough five-speed transmis- 
sion to make sure you'll have a gear for 
rock washes, open highways and what- 
ever else you may find between those 
extremes. 


Rugged Steel Frame and 
Precise Suspension. 


Wrapped around the workhorse 
power plant is a rugged steel frame with 
a skid plate to help protect the engine 
from rock damage. The XL’s suspension 
works to deliver a precise, cushioned 
ride so you can ride longer between rests. 





The XL-350's engine is a real workhorse. 
From its stump-pulling low-rpm power all 
the way to top speed, it can really dish it out. 
The hydraulic rear shocks have five- 
way adjustable spring preload, and the 
plush telescopic front forks are designed 
to reduce static friction and increase 
response to bumps and dips. 


Alloy Hubs and Rims. 


To keep unsprung weight low, the 


front and rear wheel hubs are made 
from aluminum alloy. Strong, ridgeless 
D.I.D. alloy rims resist packing with 
mud and help keep things light. The 
new black frosted hubs add to the XL’s 
sporty appearance as do the racy black 
handlebars, new fuel tank striping and 
redesigned side-cover emblems. Red 
plastic fenders with molded-in color are 
scratch-resistant and help protect both 
bike and rider from mud and water 


splash when crossing streams. 

With its 2.5-gallon fuel tank and 
proven four-stroke economy, the Honda 
XL-350 is ready to take you a long, long 
way. Andit'snot excessively picky about 
the varying grades of gasoline that's 
found in outlying regions, either. 

So if your dream of a long trail ride is 
still unfulfilled, turn it into a reality 
with a new Honda XL-350. Check one 
out today at your Honda dealer. Ask 
about his extended warranty program, 
too, and you'll be going strong. On the 
road. And off. 

Always wear a helmet and eye protection, 
keep lights on and check local laws before 
riding. Model availability may be limited. 


For free brochure, write: American Honda 
Motor Co., Inc., Dept. S48XL, Box 50, Gar- 


dena, Ca. 90247. See Yellow Pages for nearest 
dealer. © 1978 AHM. 
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i Where others rush through life, he knows when to 
y. reflect. To enjoy. He smokes for pleasure and satisfaction. 
He gets both from the blend of Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos in Camel Filters. Do you? 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








He laughed. “And | guess you got to in- 
clude me and [Bill] Walton in that cate- 
gory too.” 

—Marty Bell 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

In our Baseball Survey (see page 35) 
former pitcher Jim Bouton says, “The 
free-agent system is excellent because 
players are paid fairly according to mar- 
ket value.” 

The market value for some of today’s 
stars is astronomical. But some older 
free agents have found out how quickly 
the bottom can drop out. Mike Marshall, 
1974 N.L. Cy Young Award winner; Bill 
Melton, 1971 A.L. home run king and 
Bobby Tolan, 1970 N.L. stolen base 
leader, are among eight former regulars 
in their 30s who were selected by no 
more than two teams in last November's 
free-agent draft. Under the rules, these 
players were free to negotiate with any 
team in the majors but, as of early Feb- 
ruary, not one had signed a major- 
league contract. 

At30, Carlos May was the youngest of 
the unwanteds despite his nine-year 
major-league batting average of .270. 
“Becoming a free agent had nothing to 
do with wanting a huge contract or secu- 
rity,” May explained in a recent phone 
conversation. “|! just wanted a chance to 
hook on with somebody where | could 
play every day. Of course | was sur- 
prised and a little shocked that only one 
team [the Chicago White Sox] drafted 
me, but | never got depressed about it. | 

knew I'd make a living somehow.” 

| May, the Sporting News Rookie of the 
Year in 1969 with the White Sox, made a 
solid contribution to the Yankees’ pen- 
nant victory in 1976. In April of that sea- 
son Ron Blomberg injured his right 
shoulder and was lost for the season. In 
need of a left-handed DH, Gabe Paul, 
then the Yankees’ general manager, ac- 
| quired May from the White Sox. May 
batted .278 and drove in 40 runs in 87 
games for the Yanks. 

When Blomberg tore up a knee in 
spring training last year, May was again 
called on. But at midseason the hot hit- 
ting Lou Piniella became the Yankee DH 
against all pitching as May's average fell 
to .226. He was sent to the California 
| Angels in September, where he finished 
the year with a .236 average. Not the 
ideal situation for a free agent. 

After last November's draft, May was 
hoping that White Sox owner Bill Veeck 
would sign him. But May's hopes were 
dashed when Veeck signed none other 
than Blomberg, a free agent who had 
played only 35 games in the last three 
years, to a four-year contract worth 
$650,000. 


"It must be pretty apparent that we 
evaluated Blomberg higher since we've 
signed him," Veeck said recently. “We 
drafted Carlos primarily not to embar- 
rass him so he wouldn't think he was 
unwanted.” 

May, who was seeking less than 
Blomberg, can't help feeling slighted. 
“He [Blomberg] hasn't played much and 
he got a real good contract,” May said, 
“which shows | guess that free-agentry 
has helped some average players.” 

May took the only offer left him, sign- 
ing a three-year, $300,000 contract with 
the Nankai Hawks in Japan. 

Despite his humbling experience as a 
free agent, May is not sorry he tested the 
waters. “| was very disappointed with 
my season last year,” he says calmly. 
“But | knew | could still play the game, so 
| never regretted not signing.” 

—Stephen Hanks 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

When | entered his room in the Boston 
hotel, Tommie McVie—coach of the 
Washington Capitals, the doormats of 
the National Hockey League—was 
watching TV while lying in bed, utterly 
exhausted, an electric blanket pulled 
halfway up his bare torso. He could ba- 
rely lift his head off the pillow, and for a 
moment | felt like | was visiting a hospital 
patient. On the tube was Jack Klugman 
starring in Quincy, a weekly drama 
about a Los Angeles coroner. McVie's 


**We’ve got to work harder than the other 
team,’* says the Capitals’ coach Tom 
Me Vie, ‘‘and even then we may not win!”’ 





usual loud voice was now almost in- 
audible, and | had to turn down the TV 
volume to hear him. Obviously, coach- 
ing a last-place team will sap the 
strength of any man—although the 
Caps didn't look too bad in a 4-1 loss to 
the Bruins the night before. 

“Well, uh, we had a poor first period,” 
McVie said, recalling how the Caps were 
outshot 15 to one. “But we're going | 
against a club that just cou/d win the 
Stanley Cup!" His eyes widen as if he's 
just glimpsed Eldorado. “That was one 
of the hardest hitting games our club has 
been in this year... a good, tough 
hockey game.” His eyes narrowed as if | 
he were in pain. “But the losing is the 
one thing that does eat away at me. Eats 


| away day after day.” 


“You ever thought of quitting coach- 
ing?” | asked. The Caps, under McVie, 
had won 40 of 168 games. 

“Hal” McVie chuckled. “You know, | 
I'm 42 years old now, and | don't know 
what | would do if | wasn't in hockey. 

“See, | can take almost everything 
that goes with hockey—! can take the 
players’ problems, that's 20 problems, | 
can take that. | can take the travel, that 
doesn't bother me. | can take the long 
days from six or seven in the morning to 
12 at night. | can take the long practice 
days and problems of management. 
There's just the one thing | can't take— 
and it’s the losing.” 

Since the Caps put together a 20- 
game winless streak early this season, 
McVie has suffered a lot. This, despite 
his well-earned reputation as one of the 
strictest coaches in the NHL. 

“I'm the most strict,” McVie insisted. 
“But | have to be. When you're winning, 
you can go dancing at night, or stay in 
bars as long as you want to. But when 
you're an expansion team trying to com- 
pete and you're losing, | need every 
edge | can get! And / still mightnot win!” 

McVie’s head settled back on his pil- 
low. “We cannot win if we work only as 
hard as the other team. We've got to 
work harder than the other team—and 
even then we may not win!. ..| have the 
club on a weight program that we do 
dedicatedly every day. We have a flex- 
ibility program | put them through—and 
our practice day is a little longer than 
other teams’ because we NEED PRAC- 
TICE! Because we're not as good as 
they are! 

“You know, the players have got five 
or six months in the summertime where 
they can do exactly what they want—but 
the five or six months they're with me, | 
just ask them to work. That seems fair 
enough to me. If a guy loves hockey, 
then he loves playing for me, because 
my total life is hockey. I've put my wife 
and family off to the side, the whole win- 
ter, every winter, and given my soul to 
the hockey club. You can’t give any 
more than that.” 

—Len Albin 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
18-21 EXCELLENT 
| 15-17 VERY GOOD 
| 12-44 FAIR 


1. Who was a teammate of both Henry 
Aaron and Sadaharu Oh? 

a. Clete Boyer 

b. Dave Johnson 

ce. Clyde Wright 


TO Ua 





Steve David 


2. Who holds the record for most ca- 
reer penalty minutes (408) in Stanley 
Cup play? 

a. JohnFerguson 

b. TedLindsay 

e. Dave Schultz 


| 3. Mickey Mantle hit his last Yankee 
Stadium home run off which pitcher? 


| a. Whitey Ford 


b. Denny McLain 


|e. JimLonborg 


4. Match these baseball personalities 
with their real first names: 


a. Gene Tenace 1. Claude 
b. Butch Hobson 2. Dorrel 
c. Whitey Herzog 3. Fury 
d. Skip Lockwood 4. Clell 


5. When John Warren of the Cleveland 
Cavaliers scored a “wrong-way” basket 
in 1971 that counted as two points for 
Portland, who tried to block the shot? 
a. Bingo Smith, Cavaliers 

b. Leroy Ellis, Blazers 

ec. Bobby Lewis, Cavaliers 

d. Geoff Petrie, Blazers 


6. Which of these three swimmers 
owns the best time (4:10.46) in the 400- 
| meter freestyle? 








a. Shirley Babashoff 
b. DonSchollander 
c. Johnny Weismuller 


7. The Yankee leftfielder who watched 


Pittsburgh Pirate Bill Mazeroski's 1960 
World Series-winning home run sail 
over his head was: 

a. HectorLopez 

b. Bob Cerv 

ce. YogiBerra 


8. Name the three players active in the 
majors last year who began their big- 
league baseball careers in the 1950s. 


9. Bob Griese led all NFL quarterbacks 
with 22 TD passes in 1977. Who led all 
nonquarterbacks with three TD passes? 
a. Archie Griffin, Bengals 

b. Terry Metcalf, Cardinals 

ec. Greg Pruitt, Browns 


10. By the All-Star break this year, 
which NHL team had never won a game 
in Boston Garden in 26 tries? 

a. Minnesota North Stars 

b. Cleveland Barons 

c. Colorado Rockies 


14. Who was the only player to pinch- 
hit for Henry Aaron? 

a. Wes Covington 

b. Rico Carty 

c. MikeLum 


12. Who played for ABA, NBA and 
NCAA championship basketball teams? 
a. Rick Barry 

b. Bill Melchionni 

c. Tom Thacker 


13. Who is the all-time leading money 
winner on the LPGA tour? 

a. JoAnne Carner 

b. Kathy Whitworth 

c. Judy Rankin 


14. Which two baseball players were 
involved in a trade for each other on two 
occasions? 


Pelé 






a. Ray Sadecki/Orlando Cepeda 
b. Dick Allen/Jim Essian 
c. Bob Tolan/Alex Johnson 


15. True or False: The Montreal Cana- 
diens have an all-time winning record 
against every other NHL team. 


16. Whowasthe first MVP of the ABA? 
a. MelDaniels 

b. Dan |ssel 

ce. Connie Hawkins 


17. Which team has lost the most (11) 
championship finals or World Series? 
a. DetroitRed Wings 

b. New York Yankees 

c. LosAngeles Lakers 


18. Who led the North American Soc- 


| 


- 


v 


Kyle Rote, Jr. 


cer League in 1977 with 26 goals? 
a. Pele,N.Y. Cosmos 

b. Kyle Rote, Jr., Dallas Tornado 
c. Steve David, L.A. Aztecs 


419. Which player is allergic to hockey 
gloves? 

a. Dennis Polonich 

b. Bill Goldsworthy 

e. Carol Vadnais 

d. Steve Durbano 


20. Whoscored the most points (61) in 
a single NCAA Tournament basketball 
game? 

a. Bill Bradley, Princeton 

b. Austin Carr, Notre Dame 

c. Jerry West, West Virginia 


21. Which player hails from Stan Mu- | 
sial's hometown? 
a. TedSimmons 
b. Greg Luzinski 
c. Ken Griffey 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 88 
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“My dad keeps = “O-K, A-J!” 
it workin‘ with [soe —.. 
American made = 


SK tools” 


\ 
-A. J. Foyt, Jr., -A. J. Foyt, Sr., 
Only 4-time Indy Winner. Hall of Fame mechanic, 


SAVE °20° OVER 46%" 


12 pc. 4 in. dr. Socket Set No. 4512-78. 
Super for autos, appliances, many other projects. Reg. value 
of individual tools $44.50. 


$239 
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user price. 
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Ts Quality to answer wrench needs for years. 
Reg. value of individual tools $36.97. 
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13 pe. 4 in. dr. Metric Socket Set. No. 13-78. 


Fine set handles basic Metric jobs. Reg. value of individual 
tools $29.59 


$74% 


suggested user price. 


SAVE UP TO 37% ON OTHER FINE S-K SETS! 
Take your savings choice! You'll find 
‘flare nut wrenches and screwdrivers also at low, 
low prices. Make S-K tools your brand today! 


FULL LIFETIME WARRANTY 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If you, the consumer, are not 
completely satisfied with any tool in any S-K set, simply notify 
the place of purchase for a free exchange during the life of 
the tool. HAND TOOL DIVISION DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 'y 





This warranty gives you specific legal rights and you may also ew ae eee aie eras 
have other rights which vary from state to state. 
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280 PLACES | 


AN ARMY ROTC 


ALABAMA 
Alabama A&M University, 
Normal 
Auburn Univ., Auburn 
Jacksonville State Univ., 
Jacksonville 
Marion Military Institute, 
Marion 
Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee 
Univ. of Alabama, Univ. 
Univ. of North Alabama, 
Florence 
Univ. of South Alabama, 
Mabile 
ALASKA 
Univ. of Alaska-Fairbanks, 
Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State Univ., Tempe 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Tech Univ. 
Russellville 
Arkansas State Univ, 
state University 
Henderson State Univ., 
Arkadelphia 
Quachita Baptist Univ, 
Arkadelphia 
southern Arkansas Univ., 
Magnolia 
Univ. of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 
Univ. of Arkansas at 
Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff 
Univ. of Central Arkansas. 
Conway 
CALIFORNIA 
California Polytechnic 
State Univ., San Luis 
Obispo 
San Jose State Univ. 
San Jose 
The Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont 
Univ. of California- 
Berkeley, Berkeley 
Univ. of California-Davis, 
Davis 
Univ. of California-Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles 
Univ. of California-Santa 
Barbara, Santa Barbara 
Univ. of San Francisco, 
San Francisco 
Univ. of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara 
COLORADO 
Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden 
Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 
Univ. of Southern 
Colorado, Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 


Univ. of Connecticut, 
Hartford Branch, West 
Harttord 

DELAWARE 

Univ. of Delaware, Newark 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Georgetown University, 
Washington 

Howard Univ., Washington 

FLORIDA 

Florida A&M University, 
Tallahassee 

Florida Institute of 
Technology, Melbourne 

Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 

Stetson Univ., DeLand 

Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 

Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables 

Univ. of Tampa, Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Columbus College, 
Columbus 

Fort Valley State College, 
Fort Valley 

Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta 

pate Military College, 
Milledgeville 

Georgia State University, 
Atlanta 

Mercer Univ., Macon 

North Georgia College, 


Dahlonega 
Univ. of Georgia, Athens 
HAWAII 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
IDAHO 


Idaho State Univ, Pocatello 
Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 
ILLINOIS 
Knox College; Galesburg 
Loyola Univ. of Chicago, 
hicago 
Northern Illinois Univ, 
DeKalb 
Univ. of IWlinois, Urbana- 
Champaign 
Univ. of Illinois-Chicago 
Circle, Chicago 
Western Illinois Univ., 
Macomb 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 
INDIANA 
Indiana Institute of 
Technology, Fort Wayne 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, Terre Haute 
Univ. of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame 
IOWA 
lowa State Univ. of S&T, 
Ames 


Univ. of lowa, lowa City 
KANSAS 
Pittsburg State Univ., 
_ Pittsburg 
Kansas State Univ. of 
A&AS, Manhattan 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 
Wichita State University, 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Eastern Kentucky Univ., 
Richmond 
Morehead State Univ., 
Morehead 
Murray State Univ., Murray 
Univ., of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Western Kentucky Univ., 
Bowling Green 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State Univ. and 
A&M College, Baton 
Rouge 
Loyola Univ., New Orleans 
McNeese State Univ., 
Lake Charles 
Nicholls State Uniy., 
Thibodaux 
Northeast Louisiana Univ., 
Monroe 
Northwestern State Univ. 
of Louisiana, 
Natchitoches 
Southeastern Louisiana 
Univ., Hammond 
Southern Univ. and A&M 
Poller Baton Rouge 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans 


MAINE 
Univ. of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 

Loyola College, Baltimore 

Morgan State University, 
Baltimore 

The Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Baltimore 

Western Maryland College, 
Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 
Northeastern Univ., Boston 
Univ. of Massachusetts, 

Amherst 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan Univ., 
Mount Pleasant | 
Eastern Michigan Univ., 
Ypsilanti 
Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 
Michigan Technological 
Univ., Houghton 
Northern Michigan Univ., 
Marquette 
Univ. of Detroit, Detroit 


Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Western Michigan Univ., 
Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA 
St. John's University, 
Collegeville 
Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Alcorn State Univ., 
Lorman 
Jackson State Univ., 
Jackson 
Mississippi State Univ., 
Mississippi State 
Univ. of Mississippi, University 
ae of serait . 
ississippil, Hattiesbur 
MISSOURI 4 


Central Missouri State 
Univ., Warrensburg 
Kemper Military School 

and College, Boonville 
Lincoln Univ, Jefferson 


ity 
Missouri Western State 
College, St. Joseph 
Northeast Missouri State 
Univ., Kirksville 
Southwest Missouri State 
Univ., Springfield 
Univ. of Missouri- 
Columbia, Columbia 
Univ..of Missouri-Rolla, 
Rolla 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 
Wentworth Military 
Academy and Junior 
College, Lexington 
Westminster College, 
Fulton 
MONTANA 
Montana State University, 
Bozeman 
Univ. of Montana, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 


Creighton Univ., Omaha 
Kearney State College, 
Kearney 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NEVADA 


Univ. of Nevada, Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Durham 
NEW JERSEY 
Princeton Univ., Princeton 
Rider College, Lawrenceville 
Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 
Seton Hall Univ., South 
Orange 
st. Peter's College, 
Jersey Cit 
NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico Univ., 
Portales | 
New Mexico Military 
Institute, Roswell 


Our four-year scholarship may be used at any of the 280 colleges and universities 


listed on these pages. Three-, and two-year scholarships may be used at over 600 additional 
institutions. Schools where you can earn both a commission and a college degree. 


And Army ROTC awards hundreds of four-, three-, and two-year scholarships 


each year. Scholarships cover tuition, books, and lab fees, and pay you a living allowance 


TO SPEND 





New Mexico State Univ., 
Las Cruces 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College, Buffalo 
Clarkson College of 
Technology, Potsdam 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca 
Fordham Univ., Bronx 
Hofstra Univ., Hempstead 
Niagara Univ., 
Niagara University 
Polytechnic Institute of 
New York, Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 
Siena College, Loudonville 
St. Bonaventure Univ., 
st. Bonaventure 
St. John’s Univ., Jamaica 
st. Lawrence Univ., Canton 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Appalachian State Univ., 


Boone : 
Campbell College, Buies 
Creek 
Davidson College, 
Davidson 
North Carolina A&T State 
Univ., Greensboro 
North Carolina State Univ. 
at Raleigh, Raleigh 
St. Augustine's College, 
Raleigh 
Wake Forest University, 
Winston-Salem 
NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota State Univ. 
of A&AS. Fargo 
Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 
OHIO 
Bowling Green State Univ., 
Bowling Green 
Central State University, 
Wilberforce 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 
Kent State Univ., Kent 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 
Ohio Univ., Athens 
Univ. of Akron, Akron 
Univ. of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 
Univ. of Dayton, Dayton 
Univ. of Toledo, Toledo 
Xavier Univ., Cincinnati 
Youngstown State Univ., 
Youngstown 
OKLAHOMA 
Cameron Univ., Lawton 
Central State University, 
Edmond _ 
East Central Oklahoma 
State Univ., Ada 
Northwestern Oklahoma 
State Univ., Alva 


Oklahoma State Univ., 
Stillwater 

southwestern Oklahoma 
State Univ., Weatherford 

Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman 


OREGON 
Oregon State University, 
Corvallis 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 
Carnegie-Mellon Univ, 

Pittsburgh 
Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Drexel Univ., Philadelphia 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 
Gannon College, Erie 
Gettysburg College, 

Gettysburg 
Indiana Univ. of 

Pennsylvania, Indiana 
Lafayette College, Easton 
LaSalle College, 

Philadelphia 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 

University Park 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 

Altoona Campus, Altoona 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 

Delaware County 

Campus, Media 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 

Ogontz Campus, 

Abington 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 

Schuylkill Campus, 

schuylkill Haven . 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Scranton, 

Scranton 
Valley Forge Military 

Academy and Junior 

College, St. Davids 
Washington and Jefferson 

College, Washington 
Widener College, Chester 

PUERTO RICO 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, 

Rio Piedras Campus, 

Rio Piedras 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, 

Mayaguez Campus, 

Mayaguez 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence College, 

Providence 
Univ. of Rhode Island, 

Kingston 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clemson Univ., Clemson 
Furman Univ., Greenville 
Presbyterian College, 

Clinton 


south Carolina State 
College, Orangeburg 
The Citadel, Charleston 
Wofford College, 
Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
south Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology, 
Rapid City 
south Dakota State Univ., 
Brookings 
Univ. of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 
TENNESSEE 
Austin-Peay State Univ., 
Clarksville 
Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City 
East Tennessee State 
Univ., Johnson City 
Middle Tennessee State 
Univ., Murfreesboro 
Tennessee Technological 
Univ., Cookeville 
Univ. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Univ. of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga 
Univ. of Tennessee at 
Martin, Martin 
Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 
TEXAS 


Bishop College, Dallas 

Hardin-Simmons Univ., 
Abilene 

Midwestern State Univ., 
Wichita Falls 

Prairie View A&M Univ, 
Prairie View 

Rice Univ., Houston 

Sam Houston State Univ., 
Huntsville 

Stephen F. Austin State 
Univ., Nacogdoches 

St. Mary's Univ., San Antonio 

Texas A&l Univ,, Kingsville 

Texas A&M Univ., College 
Station 

Texas Christian Univ., 
Fort Worth 

Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock 

Trinity Univ., San Antonio 

Univ. of Houston, Houston 

Univ. of Texas at Arlington, 
Arlington 

Univ. of Texas at Austin, 
Austin 

Univ. of "Texas at El Paso, 
El Paso 

West Texas State Univ., 


Brigham Young Univ., 
Provo 
Univ, of Utah, Salt Lake 


ity 
Utah State Univ., Logan 
Weber State College, 
Ogden 


of up to $1,000 a year for the duration of the award. 
To find out how to get one, send the attached postcard or write: Army ROTC, 


P.O. Box 7000, Department A-K, Larchmont, NY 10538. 


ARMY ROTC. LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 


CHOLARSHIE 


VERM 
Norwich Univ, Northfield 
Univ. of Vermont, 
Burlington 
VIRGINIA 
rect ENDS: 
Ham 
Norfolk erate College, 
Norfolk 
Old Dominion Univ., 
Norfolk 
The Colle ege of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg 
Univ. of Richmond, 
Richmond 
Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington 
Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State 
Univ., Blacksburg 
Virginia State College, 
etersburg 
Washington and Lee Univ., 
Lexington 
WASHINGTON : 
Eastern Washington University, 
Cheney 
Gonzaga Univ., Spokane 
Seattle Univ., Seattle 
Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 
Washington State Univ., 
Pullman 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Marshall Univ., Huntington 
West Virginia State 

College, Institute 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette Univ., 
Milwaukee 

Ripon College, Ripon 

St. Norbert College, DePere 

Univ. of Wisconsin-LaCrosse, 
LaCrosse 

Univ. of Wisconsin-Madison, 
Madison 

Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee 

Univ. of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, 
Oshkosh 

Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Platteville, Platteville 

Univ. of Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point, Stevens Point 


Univ. of Wisconsin- 


Whitewater, Whitewater 
WYOMING 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 


This list is subject to change. 
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Sparky & 
the Goose 


Two of the game's great firemen 
compare notes on the crafty, 
cutthroat art of relief 
pitching—the key, these days, 

to winning a pennant 





by HARRY STEIN 





he temperature on this second Monday in 

January has dropped a full 25 degrees—to 

a brisk 21—in barely three hours, and 

baseball's best relief pitcher, protected 
only by a skimpy leather jacket, is in the pro- 
cess of freezing his butt off. 

*‘Sheeeet,’’ moans Albert W. “‘Sparky’’ Lyle, 
“it ain’t worth it just to look good.” 

“It sure ain't,’ agrees the baby-faced young 
man hurrying beside him toward the photogra- 
pher’s studio in lower Manhattan. 

Lyle studies him and manages a grin. 
‘*Hell,”’ he says, “‘what are you complaining 
about?’’ He nods at the young man’s down 
jacket, bright orange with fabric epaulets. 
‘It looks like you could hike through the 
North Pole in that thing.’ He pauses. 
‘“What’s that material, anyway, 
suede?”’ 

‘*‘Uhuh,”’ says the young man, “‘it’s \ oF 
not suede.”’ ys : | 

Lyle nods knowingly. *‘Oh. You | 
must've bought it before you signed. If 
you'd got it after, it'd not only be 
suede—the damn thing would probably be 
lined with gold.” 

Rich Gossage laughs. He can afford to; the contract 
in question—to pitch for the New York Yankees for six 
years—is said to be in the amount of $2.75 million, making 
Richard Michael *‘Goose’’ Gossage the highest-paid relief 
pitcher in baseball history. Not that, as these things go, 
the price is excessive. Gossage is only 26 years old, pos- 
sesses a fastball that has been clocked at 99 miles per 
hour and—after five years with the Chicago White 
Sox—is coming off a season with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in which he won |1 games, saved 26 and compiled an 
E.R.A. of 1.62. All of which leads a good many ob- 
servers to agree with Gossage.’s own blunt assessment 
of his signing: ‘‘This is the thing the Yankees needed 
to make a dynasty.” 

Of course, the New Yorkers had a pretty fair bull- 
pen even before Goose barreled into the picture: Its 
name was Sparky Lyle. Last season, on his way to 
the Cy Young Award, Sparky, who looks like a ref- 
ugee from a barbershop quartet and owns the wick- 
edest slider known to man, won 13 of 18 decisions 
and picked up 26 saves of his own. Gossage, the 
righty, warming up beside Lyle, the lefty, should 
look to rival managers the way Vesuvius must 
































Speaking about relaxing under pressure, 
Rich Gossage (left) told Sparky Lyle that 
when the phone rings in the bullpen, 
‘*it’s got to be like picking it up at home.”* 


have looked to denizens of Pompeii—ominous, 
threatening, a harbinger of certain doom. 
The Yankees have been called “*the best team 
money can buy,’’ and few would argue that Yankee 
owner George Steinbrenner’s checkbook has not had a 
lot to do with his team’s success on the field. But Stein- 


merely the one, as he proved again this off-season, who 
spends it most wisely. In signing Gossage—and following that a 
couple of weeks later by signing 27-year-old free-agent Rawly 
Eastwick of the St. Louis Cardinals, another live, young relief 

arm—Steinbrenner demonstrated that he understands the drift of the 
game better than almost any of his contemporaries. For, if the last 

decade has proven anything, it is that the difference between a con- 
tender and a pennant winner is quality relief pitching. It is among base- 
ball’s most sacrosanct clichés that pitching is 90 percent of the game; it 
may now be equally true, in the wake of Rollie Fingers and Mike Marshall 
and Tug McGraw and Bill Campbell and Lyle, that relief is 60 percent of 
pitching. Which is why baseball connoisseurs—the kind who speculate as 
to how Tom Seaver might have fared against Babe Ruth, who pass long 
hours comparing Brooks Robinson's third-base play with Clete Boyer’s— 
look forward to the Yankees’ dream bullpen of 1978 with an eagerness that 
approaches frenzy. 

But, according to Sparky Lyle, the connoisseurs—and a lot of Yankee 
fans—may be disappointed. Lyle has often been characterized as a ‘‘free 
spirit’’ or, less charitably, as a ‘flake,’ but his good humor has never 
obscured his vision of his own self-interest, nor his willingness to defend 
it; and Sparky sees unsettling signs in the Yankees’ bullpen bonanza. 

Sitting in photographer Dan Baliotti’s studio with Gossage, waiting to 
-pose for the cover of this magazine, Lyle is asked how he expects the 

relief chores to be divided among himself and his new colleagues. He 

rubs the back of his hand against his thick mustache. ** Frankly, I think 
either Rawly or myself won't be around for the start of the season. 

And if we are, one of us will be gone by the end of May, by the trade 

deadline. I mean, they’ve gotta have enough brains to know there’s 

not enough work for three of us—that they're only gonna ruin one or 
two of us.”’ 

Gossage, a relentlessly upbeat young man, is taken aback by this 
outburst: *‘Hey, I don’t know about that. The Yankees are gonna be 
close in almost every ballgame, and that means plenty of work for the 
bullpen. Last year with the Pirates both Kent Tekulve and me got to 
appear in 72 games.” 

Lyle nods slowly. *‘Yeah. Well, I'm saying that three just ain't 
gonna work. And it comes down to me or Rawly. It has to... ."’ He 
turns to Gossage. *‘They’re sure not gonna trade you.”’ He pauses. 

‘So, anyway I went to Cedric Tallis [the Yankee general manager] 

and gave them my permission to trade me. Of course, that would 

leave “em without a lefthander in the bullpen, but both of those 
guys are young and throw hard and can get lefthanded batters 
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brenner isn’t the only owner who spends money; he is | 
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out.’’ He pulls a Winston from a pack on 
the coffee table before him and lights it. 
“I’m gonna be 34, and | don’t want to 
waste my last three or four years of pro- 
duction just sittin’ out there.” 

It is difficult to know how seriously to 
take this. Sparky Lyle has made similar 
pronouncements in the past—most no- 
tably during the °74 season, when he 
was a holdout, and following the °75 
campaign, during which he'd been 
lightly used—yet has managed to stick 
with the Yankees for six years after 
being traded by the Boston Red Sox in 
1972. Moreover, insecurity appears to 
be an integral part of every relief 
pitcher’s psyche because of the nature 
of their work—constantly finding them- 
selves in desperate straits. 

When the talk at last turns to the sub- 
ject the meeting is built around, the art 
of relief pitching, Sparky says, **Until a 
few years ago, we relievers never got 
any credit. It was always the starters 
who were up front. 

Gossage nods. “I'd always been a 
starter in the minors, and when the 
White Sox brought me up to the majors 
in ’72—and put me in the bullpen—I was 
crushed. I thought it was a demotion, 
man. | thought it was a real shit job.” 

‘Hell, a lot of people did,” agrees 
Lyle. ‘Relievers never got the respect 
starters did. Ballclubs would even start 
messing around with the great relievers. 
When I came up with the Red Sox in “67, 
Dick Radatz had just left. He'd been un- 
believable with that fastball, but the Red 
Sox tried to teach him a slider. Well, the 
way he threw, he just couldn't do it. It 
ruined him.” 

‘*Did anyone ever try to change 
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you?’ Lyle is asked. 

“Yeah, Eddie Lopat.’’ He takes a 
drag on his cigarette. *‘He had me out 
there three days in a row trying to show 
me how to throw a change-up slider. 
Hell, as if I’m gonna throw a change-up 
with the bases loaded.”’ The sheer pre- 
posterousness of this notion makes him 
chuckle. 

‘But relief pitchers aresomebody 
now,’ says Gossage emphatically. “I'll 
tell you, you couldn't drag me out of 
that bullpen now with a tractor!” 

Sparky jabs a finger in the air. “*See 
that? Ten years ago you never woulda 
heard a guy his age talk about relief 
pitching with that kind of respect. It was 
the pits, man.” 

‘Well, startin’ was where the money 
and all the publicity was,’’ explains 
Gossage. *‘The bullpen was mop-up 
junk. Hell, it took me two years to ac- 
cept being there. But, I tell you, now 
there’s no greater satisfaction than go- 
ing in with no outs, bases loaded and a 
one-run lead and keeping that lead. In a 
situation like that, it’s all on the line— 
you're either horseshit or you're great. 
That's what relief pitching is all about.” 

‘Plus, there's money init now,” adds 
Lyle, smiling. 

Gossage laughs. ** Yeah, that too. But 
it really is more fun. Look, if you're 
starting, you have five days off—five 
days to sit around and do nothing.”’ 

‘Maybe think about how you got 
your ass beat,’’ says Sparky. 

Gossage nods. **That’s right. Maybe 
pitch one bad inning, worry about it five 
days, and then get to pitch one more bad 
Inning.” 

Lyle stubs out his cigarette and lights 


another. “‘We don't have time to worry 
in our job,” he says. “I don’t think any- 
one sever seen me mad about a game. A 
good reliever can't afford to be, can't 
afford to upset himself mentally. He's 
gotta take things in stride. It’s the same 
thing with winning. If you've done a | 
good job, you can’t get all full of your- 
self like some starters do, “cause you 
may have to doit all again tomorrow.” 

**Seventy-five percent of relief pitch- 
ing is mental,’” observes Gossage. 

‘*More,’” says Lyle. **Ninety per- 
cent. You've got to be in complete con- 
trol, completely confident.’’ He reaches 
into a brown paper bag, fetched from a 
delicatessen next door, and takes out a 
styrofoam container of coffee. “That's 
one reason I couldn't believe the Cardi- 
nals’ hassling Al Hrabosky about his 
beard and Fu Manchu mustache. It up- 
set him, and that hurt his pitching. If he 
thinks he looks meaner out there with a 
beard, it makes him a better pitcher.” 

“It does make him look meaner,” 
says Gossage. “He stares in there and it 
scares the hell out of some batters. I lis- 
ten to ‘em on the bench.” 

‘‘Absolutely,’’ agrees Lyle. ** Hitters 
can really be affected by a pitcher's dis- 
play of confidence.” 

Gossage laughs. ““Yeah, sometimes 
[ll see a guy come up to bat against me 
and I can see he’s already given up. I 
just say to myself, ‘You're mine, ass- 
hole, 

Lyle bobs his head in recognition of 
the phenomenon. ‘‘Some of these hit- 


Yankee shortstop Bucky Dent (far left) 
helps Gossage into his new pinstripes, 
but Lyle (right) says he may lose his. 
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ters, they try to intimidate you back, dig 
in for five minutes to intimidate you that 
way. 

Gossage guffaws. “‘My attitude is, 
‘Dig in, asshole.” Then I let one go at his 
head.’ He waves his hand. **Bye-bye, 
asshole.”’ 

“Yep, they fill up that hole real 
quick,’’ laughs Lyle. He puts down his 
coffee and pantomimes a batter obse- 
quiously refilling a hole with his feet 
while muttering to himself, “*Sorry sir, 
sorry sir.’’ Gossage roars. 

They fall silent for a moment. **The 
thing is,’ adds Lyle, ‘“‘you've got to 
have that belief in yourself. Otherwise 
you start varying your style, and that’s 
when you're tn trouble.” 

“You're telling me!’ says Gossage. 
‘“T was real successful in the minors, but 
when I first came up, I let myself get 
intimidated by the hitters up here, so | 
started changing. I overthrew, tried to 


blow everybody away.’ He shakes his | 


head at the memory. **Lemme tell you, I 
got my ass kicked. I got sent up and out, 
up and out.’ He pauses. *““Even now | 
sometimes hurt myself by thinkin’ too 
much. Once last year I blew two fast- 
balls past a guy—he hardly even saw 
‘em—so | decided to get cute and sneak 
a breaking ball by him.” He laughs. 
“Damn thing ain't landed yet.” 

““Sheeeet,” sympathizes Lyle, 
“that’s the way it happens, all right. 
When you start thinkin’, you're dead.” 

“You almost gotta have a don’'t-give- 
a-damn attitude,"’ says Gossage. **My 
problem at the beginning was, being 
from Colorado, I'd never seen a major- 
league ballplayer in the flesh, only on 
Saturday Game of the Week with Dizzy 
Dean and PeeWee Reese. The first guy | 
saw at a major-league camp was Boog 
Powell, who goes about 6-4, 250, I said, 
‘Christ, these guys are bie.’ | mean, 
they scared me.” 

“And youcan’t pitch that way,’ says 
Lyle. ““You know, people are always 
asking me about pitching in the playoffs 
and the Series, asking if it was a big deal. 
Well, you can’t look at it that way. If 
you do they're gonna bomb you.” 

Gossage grins, *“Yep. When you hear 
that phone ring in the bullpen, it’s got to 
be like pickin’ up the phone at home.” 

“You know,” Lyle says, ““you look 
at a guy like [Los Angeles Dodger] Burt 
Hooten in last year’s playoffs, the way 
he fell apart because he thought the um- 
pire made a bad call’’—he shakes his 
head—"‘that’s the worst thing that can 
happen to a pitcher.” 

““He’s known for that,”’ says Gos- 
sage. *“On the Pirates we'd rattle his ass 
as much as we could.” 

Lyle smiles. “Could you imagine a 
reliever doing that?” 

Gossage cracks up at the very 


thought. *‘A reliever? Never!" 
Lyle laughs with him. ** Hell, if he did, 
he'd be lucky to last half a season.” 


Ten minutes later they are in uniform, 
ready to be photographed. Gossage ap- 
pears before the camera first and, at the 
photographer's request, goes through 
his pitching motion again and again. He 
winds up, kicks and his arm hurtles for- 
ward—without releasing the ball. The 
motion is as genuine as he can make 1t— 
his cleats are even chewing up the 
wooden floor—and his impulse is to fire 
the ball at midseason speed. **Damn,”’ 
he says, ‘‘this is frustrating. I feel like 
chucking the damn thing through the 
wall.” 

Sparky ducks. **Go ahead.” 

Gossage goes through the motion 
once again. “It really does feel unnat- 
ural to hold onto the ball like this.” He 
pauses, rubs his arm and says, **God- 
damn, it’s tiring.” 

“Tt should be,’* Lyle says. **You've 
gone seven innings already.’ He picks 
up acan of Budweiser and pops it open. 


(Sa eee sy 
Lyle:“Munson’s not 
moody,he’s just mean. 
When you're moody, 
you re nice sometimes: 


‘| get tired just watching.” 

“Okay, Sparky,’ calls the photogra- 
pher, “your turn.” 

Lyle walks forward with mock tim- 
idity. “Just remember, I’m a lot older 
than he is.’" He goes through his motion 
several times, then pauses, huffing and 
puffing. “‘Hell, 1 don’t work this hard in 
spring training.”’ He feels his left shoul- 
der. ““Damn, feels like I’ve got a 
Dewar’s cap in there.” 

Gossage laughs from the sideline. 
“Shit, I've got a whole can of Bud in 
mine.’ 

‘This must be how Don Gullett 
trains.”’ observes a bystander. The ref- 
erence to the Yankees’ expensive, oft- 
injured pitcher makes Lyle smile. “Uh 
uh, Gullett gets in shape by harvesting 
his marijuana crop back in Kentucky.” 
(Lyle’s comment is based on the fact 
that last year 882 eight-foot-tall mart- 
juana plants were discovered on a 
Lynn, Ky. farm owned by Gullett. 
Though his brother was indicted, the 
Yankee pitcher was absolved of any re- 
sponsibility for the crop.) 

And so the conversation eases on to 
the other Yankees, that tempestuous 
bunch with whom Gossage will have to 
work next season. 

‘Everyone keeps saying, “I don't 
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know how you guys won,’ “’ Lyle says, 
still before the camera. ‘Well, all that 
stuffs overrated. Reggie had pulled the 
same kind of stuff for years in Oakland 
and Baltimore. The only difference was 
that people won’t put up with it in New 
York.” 

“Sure,” says Gossage, ““whenever 
you have 25 guys together, there are 
gonna be personality conflicts. That's 
not gonna bother me.” 

“The bottom line,*’ Lyle says, “‘is 
that this club is so loaded with talent, 
it's unbelievable. Even the guys you 
don’t hear about, like Kenny Clay. Hell, 
he throws the shit outta the ball and he’s 
got a real nasty sinker. The only thing 
that team needs to be just about perfect 
is One more starter, because they lost 
Mike Torrez in the free-agent draft. 
They got Andy Messersmith from At- 
lanta, but his arm is questionable.” 

‘He says he’s 100 percent,’ some- 
one says. 

Lyle grins. ‘Hell, everyone’s 100 
percent in the wintertime. All you gotta 
throw is snowballs."’ He goes through 
his motion again for the photographer. 
“But I'l] tell you something, that Torrez 
ain't gonna win in Boston. He throws 
hard, but his ball is straight. If he gets it 
up alittle bit, they'll knock it offthe wall 
in that park. When he doesn’t have his 
great stuff, he gets his ass kicked.” 

“One guy I'll be glad to have on my 
side is [Yankee catcher] Thurman Mun- 
son,’ says Gossage. “Christ, he’s 
tough. I once got him square on the arm 
with a 100-mph fastball and he just 
grinned. Later, in the clubhouse, I gota 
note from him. ‘I took your best f---ing 
shot, you cockroach. (Signed) The 
White Gorilla.’ *’ Everyone in the stu- 
dio laughs, ““And, adds Gossage, “"he 
spelled ‘gorilla’ wrong.”’ 

‘“He seems like a moody guy, that 
Munson,” observes the photographer. 

Lyle shakes his head. **Nah, he’s not 
moody, he’s just mean.”’ He pauses and 


| grins. *““There’s a difference. When 


you're moody, you're nice some of the 
time." 


For lunch, Gossage and Lyle retire to 
Uncle Lulu’s, a sports bar uptown, and 
take a table in the back. Gossage stares 
at a color photograph of a Kansas City 
Royals’ player hanging on the wall 
above the table. **Who's that?” 

Lyle glances at it. “Cookie Rojas.” 
He pauses and takes a long sip of his 
Dewar’'s and water. “They're a damn 
good ballclub, Kansas City. Better than 
the Dodgers.”*” He smiles. **I'll tell you, 
| wouldn't mind going there.’’ He takes 
another sip of his drink. **Hell, ['d go 
anywhere—except Pittsburgh. That's 
too close to my hometown [Reynolds- 
ville, Pa.]. |[don't want my friends hang- 
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| ing around all the time.” 

All this talk of Sparky being traded— 
on account of the acquisition of Gos- 
sage—clearly makes the younger relief 
pitcher uncomfortable. ‘Hey,’ he 
says, ‘lemme see your ring, will you?” 

Lyle removes his World Series ring— 
with the Yankee emblem set In dia- 
monds at its center—and hands it to 
Gossage. The younger man gazes at it 
with unabashed admiration. “*God, 
that’s the prettiest goddamn thing I’ve 
ever seen.”’ 

‘These are different from the usual 
| Series rings,”’ says Sparky. “‘George 
| [Steinbrenner] had ‘em made for us spe- 
| cial.” He smiles. ““You’ll get one of 
these this year.”’ 

Gossage grins back. “I better. I’m 
gettin’ sick of sitting in Colorado every 
October watching other guys on TV.” 
| A waitress appears and places their 

orders in front of them, then produces 
an Uncle Lulu’s menu to be signed. 
When she departs bearing her treasure, 
the two relievers fall momentarily si- 
lent, each launching an all-out attack on 
his sandwich. 

‘Do you guys ever get any flack from 
starters who want to stay in the game?”’ 
they are asked. 

Lyle glances up from his bacon 
cheeseburger only momentarily. **Shit, 
no.’ 

Gossage puts his turkey club aside. 
‘‘Nah. Sure, some of ’em may hate to 
come out, but when they see Sparky or 
me back there, they'd rather give the 
mess to us.” 

‘“They sure would,’’ agrees Lyle. 
“The problem is that a lot of the time the 
damn manager doesn’t know when to 
bring us in.”’ 

‘*It's true,’’ Gossage manages 
through a mouthful of sandwich. 

Sparky finishes his drink and contin- | 
ues: *‘Managers almost always wait too | 
long. If they bring me in with a man on 
first and nobody out, [ve got a great | 
chance of getting out of that situation 
without giving up any runs. But if, as 
usually happens, they wait till there are 
guys on second and third, no outs, I’m 
in trouble.” 

Gossage looks up from his sandwich. 
“Then a fly ball can make you look like 
the goat.” 

“They usually create a bigger mess 
and make it harder for you,’ says Lyle. 

**The thing is,’ says Gossage, “‘a 
manager gets so much confidence in 
guys like us that he thinks we're gonna 
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Sportshoes at pen and thought, ‘Bring me in now, 
e Shoe Place. bring me in now.’ But, sure enough, the 


guy usually waits till we're up to our 
necks in trouble.” 

“And it’s a vicious cycle,’ says Lyle. 

| “If we end up getting out of it, the man- 
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ager says to himself, ‘I brought him in 
just in time.” He thinks he’s a goddamn 
genius.’ 

| They both laugh hard, then return to 
| their food. 
plaining,’’ adds Lyle a moment later. 
“The guys you really gotta feel sorry for 
are the good starters with no bullpen be- 
hind “em—guys like Bert Blyleven 
[traded last winter from Texas to Pitts- 
burgh].”’ 

‘“Tt’s true,”’ says Gossage. ““When | 
was with the White Sox and Blyleven 
was with the Twins, our hitters always 
felt that if we stayed close to Blyleven, 
we'd beat him. And we did, time after 
time. With the stuff he’s got, if he had 
someone to clean up the mess In the 
eighthor ninth, he'd be a big winner. ” 

‘“Yep,’’ says Lyle, “*that’s what 
being a good reliever’s all about—clean- 
ing up the other guy's mess. I'd rather 
save a game any day than win one. — 

‘So would I,"* agrees Gossage. ** You 
know, in terms of wins and losses, I've 
only been about a .500 pitcher. Most 
relievers are. You're never gonna have 
a great record, pitching in the situations 
we do. But saves, there’s a stat worth 
having.” 

Sparky smiles. He enters next season 
with 201 lifetime saves and could sur- 
pass Hoyt Wilhelm’s career mark of 227 
by the end of the season. ** Absolutely,” 
he says, “‘a guy who's worth 20 to 25 
saves a year is priceless to aclub. Wins 
and E.R.A. are fine, but they really 
don’t apply much to us.”’ He pops the 
last bit of his burger into his mouth and 
washes it down with the dregs of his 
drink. ““If they really wanna do it accu- 
rately, they should keep two different 
E.R.A.s—one for the reliever and one 
for the runs he gives up for other people. 
That’s the best measure of how good a 
job a short-relief man is doing.” 

‘‘Have you ever computed that for 
yourself?’’ Lyle is asked. 

‘‘Nope. I don’t worry about statis- 
tics.’’ He stands and starts putting on 
his leather jacket. Gossage finishes off 
his beer and does likewise. **Maybe,”’ 
adds Lyle, ‘‘I'll get to my statistics 
when I’m old and gray and hanging 
around in my rocking chair. They re not 
much good for anything else.’ He turns 
and starts walking out. 

“Your stats are pretty damn good,” 
he is told. **Maybe you'll have a shot at 
the Hall of Fame.”’ 

Lyle and Gossage stop in their tracks. 
‘Shit, no,’ says Sparky, “‘they don’t 
elect relievers to the Hall of Fame.”’ But 
the response is only a reflex, delivered 
| without thought. As Sparky Lyle stands 
there, considering the proposition, a 
grin begins to spread over his face. 
*Still,’’ he says, “‘I wouldn't mind 
being the first one.” a 


‘But we're not com- | 
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Ten experts sound off! 








Will free agents kill baseball? 


(And other crucial questions on the future of our'national pasti me ? 


in 1977, major-league baseball set a 
regular-season attendance record 
of 38.8 million, an increase of 24 
percent over the previous year. 
The average attendance per game was 
19,730, surpassing the record of 17,409 
set in 1976. A Harris Poll conducted last 
July indicated that baseball was the 
most popular spectator sport in the 
country. 
| But many fans and officials are wor- 
ried. Since 1976, when the epochal Mes- 
| sersmith decision virtually wiped out 
| baseball’s long-standing reserve clause, 
astronomical contracts have been of- 
fered to “‘free agents.’ (In 1976, 24 free 
agents received $25.2 million; this year, 
$24.2 million was paid to the top 14 free 
agents signed.) Some observers feel the 
new system will assure a championship 
to the franchise with the thickest bank- 
roll, disrupt competitive balance within 
divisions, drive up both players’ sala- 
ries and ticket prices, encourage too 
much player mobility from team to team 
and ultimately discourage fans’ support 
of their teams. 

In an effort to determine the effects of 
the free-agent revolution on the game, 
SPORT presented this issue and others 
involving the present and future course 
| of the game—including the influence of 
television, the role of relief pitchers and 
the effects of artificial playing sur- 
faces—to the following panel! of base- 
ball experts: 


BOWIE KUHN—In his tenth year as 
the commissioner of baseball. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia Law 
school, Kuhn formerly represented 
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by RICHARD 6 CONNOR 


club owners in negotiations with play- 
ers. His tenure has been marked by con- 
tinual controversy, most recently when 
he nullified the sale of Oakland pitcher 
Vida Blue to the Reds for $1.75 million 
in January. 


MARVIN MILLER— The executive di- 
rector of the Major League Players As- 
sociation. Miller was instrumental in se- 
curing players’ rights in the 
Messersmith-McNally case. He is the 
former associate director of the United 
Steelworkers Union. 


RULY CARPENTER—Became presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Phillies in 1972 
at age 32. He has been an outspoken 
critic of excessive free-agent spending, 
and has threatened to trade any of his 
players who are unsigned, but even 
without free agents the Phillies last sea- 
son had the largest payroll 1 
$3,497,900. Although the team drew a 
club record of over 2.7 million fans, it 
barely made money, thanks to revenues 
from two home games in the National 
League playofts. 





BRAD CORBETT—Chairman of the 
board of the Texas Rangers. He has in- 
dulged heavily in the free-agent market. 
In 1976 he spent approximately $1.7 mil- 
lion to sign free-agents shortstop Bert 
Campaneris and pitcher Doyle Alexan- 
der, and last year acquired pitcher Doc 
Medich and outfielder Richie Zisk for a 
total of $3.9 million. Texas had the 
ninth-highest payroll in the majors last 
year—$2,099,825—and at the start of 
the season Corbett claimed the team 













needed to draw 1.4 million fans to break 
even. The Rangers drew aclubrecord of 
1.25 million fans last year while finish- 
ing second in the A.L. West but, ac- 
cording to Corbett, lost money. 


EARL WEAVER—Manager of the 
Baltimore Orioles. In nine seasons he 
has led Baltimore to five Eastern Divi- 
sion titles, three league pennants and 
one world championship. Named Man- 
ager of the Year in 1973, Weaver is re- 
garded as one of the shrewdest man- 
agers in baseball. 


FRANK LANE—The 78-year-old for- 
mer general manager of the Chicago 
White Sox, Cleveland Indians, St. 
Louis Cardinals and Kansas City Ath- 
letics, Lane engineered some of the 
largest trades in the history of the game. 
He is now a special assignment scout for 
the California Angels. 


JIMMY PIERSALL—A 17-year vet- 
eran with the Boston Red Sox, Cleve- 
land Indians, New York Mets, Wash- 
ington Senators and California Angels. 
Known for his on-the-field antics and 
off-the-field candor, Piersall is now ara- 
dio broadcaster for the Chicago White 
SOx. 


JIM BOUTON—Former 20-game- 
winning pitcher who played eight years 
with the New York Yankees, one year 
with the Seattle Pilots and two with the 
Houston Astros. He has authored sev- 


eral books, including Ball Four and | 
Glad You Didn't Take It Personally, and | 


was a television sportscaster in New 
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Announcing the 1978. 
McDonalos ALLAmericon 
High Schoot Basketball Team. 


The 1978 edition of McDonald's All American High 
School Basketball Team includes 20 of the most outstand- 
ing senior players in the country. They have truly 
distinguished themselves among the more than 1,000 
players nominated by basketball coaches 
througnout the country. 

These young men were selected by a committee of 
the eight NHSACA “basketball coaches of the year,” 
chaired by Coach Morgan Woctten of DeMatha High 
school, Hyattsville, MD. They were assisted by an Advisory 
Committee, headed by retired UCLA coaching legend, 
John Wooden. 

The All Americans have been invited to play in the 
McDonald's All American Game, the first nahonal 
East/West High School game, on April 15, 1978, in the 
spectrum in Philadelphia. It promises to be a dazzling 
display of basketball, and local McDonald's restaurants 
will donate proceeds to Children’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

Many of these All Americans will also play in 
McDonald's Capital Classic in Washington, D.C.,on 
March 30, 1978, and in McDonald's Derby Classic in 
Louisville, KY on April 29, 1978. We are proud to salute 
these fine young people for their achievements, and 
wish them the best cis they strive to become the basket- 
ball greats of tomorrow. 
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York. He has played minor-league ball 
the last two seasons. 


ELLIOTT MADDO X—Acquired in 
the 1977 free-agent draft by the New 
York Mets after playing for the Texas 
Rangers, New York Yankees and Balti- 
more Orioles. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's pre-law program, 
Maddox attends law school in the off- 
season and runs his own public relations 
firm, Elliott Maddox Enterprises. 


AL HRABOSK Y— ‘The Mad Hun- 
garian.’’ Hrabosky pitched eight. years 
for the St. Louis Cardinals and in 1975 
was voted Fireman of the Year. One of 
the best and most colorful relief pitchers 
in baseball, Hrabosky, 28, was traded in 
the off-season to the K.C. Royals. 


is there any way to measure the 


success or failure of the two- 
year-old free-agent system? Is it 
helping or hurting baseball? 


KUHN: On one hand it has produced 


valuable off-season publicity for base- 
ball. Also, we've seen some of the 
weaker clubs strengthen themselves 
through this process, and we have not 
seen the sun belt clubs drawing all the 
talent, as many people expected. 

On the other hand, in the last two 
years, we've seen salaries jump 60 per- 
cent. That's a terrific rate of increase. 
Present salary levels are at a point 
where the total compensation for the 
players’ salaries and pensions amounts 
to 26 percent of our game's revenues. If 
that number gets to 30 it would be dan- 
gerous because it would involve pres- 
sure for a higher ticket price. But mainly 
I am bothered by the fact that the first- 
division clubs continue to sign a very 
significant percentage of free agents. If 
this continues, the threat to competitive 
balance is obvious. There’s going to 
come a point where the owners will see 
the dangers it presents and they'll use 
some self-imposed restraint. 


MILLER: I just love Mr. Kuhn's 
sleight-of-hand. Of the 27 free agents 
signed this year, 12 went to clubs with 
better records than those they left, 13 
went to clubs with worse records, and 
two went to clubs of comparable rec- 
ords. The difference is hardly earth- 
shattering. The free-agent system 
clearly results in a more balanced. base- 
ball structure. 


MADDOX: [ tend to agree with Marvin 
Miller for three reasons. One, free 
agents foster competition by preventing 
dynasties. Two, it places the owners 
and players at equal bargaining levels. 
And three, [ hardly ever believe what 


Mr. Kuhn has to say. 


LANE: The free-agent system is allow- 
Ing certain owners to monopolize the 
purchasing of players, and. ultimately 
what you will have is a survival of the | 
richest. Gene Autry doesn't believe any 
ballplayer is worth a million dollars, but | 
if he doesn’t fork it over he will wither 
and die. The owners are victims of their | 
own self-indulgence. If all major-league 
clubs had to lay their cards in front of 
their bankers, at least six of them would 
be bankrupt. 


CORBETT: | don’t think baseball will 
ever get to thatextreme, but I do think it 
will eventually develop a two-tier sys- 
tem whereby the teams that are willing 
to invest in free agents and who have the 
best facilities will compete in one league 
separate from the rest. 

We are building a solid contender and 
| have done so according to the present 
setup in baseball, which is the purchas- 
ing of free agents. The pendulum will 
swing back, though, and while there’s a 
lot of talking this year about the tn- 
creased free-agent salaries, the players 
have not gotten the fantastic signing bo- 
nuses they got last year. 


CARPENTER: [he free-agent system 
is hurting baseball because four or five 
owners have gone out and paid absurd 
salaries for alleged superstars, thus cre- 
ating an escalation of salaries through- 
out baseball. In 1974, the average salary 
was somewhere around $49,000. In 1977 
it was $87,000. The result is so high an 
increase in ticket prices that teams are 
going to phase the workingman and his 
family out of baseball. 

Corbett, who is one of the owners 
who created this monster, has men- 
tioned a two-tier system. I think that 
would destroy fan interest and have an 
injurious effect on baseball as a whole. I 
see some merit to Frank Lane’s state- 
ments. Possibly a few teams will go 
bankrupt or, eventually, only giant cor- 
porations will be able to afford to owna 
ballclub. Family ownership, on teams 
such as the Phillies, won't survive. 


BOUTON: The free-agent system is 
excellent because players are paid fairly 
according to their market value, 
whereas before they were getting paid 
whatever a general manager felt like 
paying them. My average salary for 
eight years in the majors was $19,500. 
Because of low salaries like that, play- 
ers went to court, demanded more 
money and won. The result has been a 
resurgence of baseball's popularity. 
New people are being attracted to the 
game.. Money is pouring in. When Lane 
says baseball will someday be a survival 








Se SS Se ere i 
of the richest, he’s greatly mistaken. 
Watch when a team goes up for sale. 
The line of prospective buyers will 
stretch around the block. If baseball's 
future were bleak, this wouldn't occur. 


WEAVER: There's no yardstick to | 


measure the system's effectiveness. 


MILLER: Early last season when the 
Yankees were losing, people criticized 
them for unwise expenditures. Then 
they turned things around, won the 
World Series, and people claimed they 
bought it. The reasoning is foolish. It 
assumes that prior to the reform of the 
reserve system, clubs won pennants re- 

| gardless of how much money they had. 
That is an absolute untruth. It assumes 
that the game was amateur before, and 
suddenly you have introduced money. 
Money has always been the crucial fac- 
tor. Many successful teams say-that in- 
stead of buying free agents they develop 
their own players in their farm system. 
Does that make winning more noble? 
Maybe. But if you think teams are de- 
veloping tremendous farm systems 
without spending big money you re Vis- 
iting Alice in Wonderland. 

Are some high-salaried, long- 

term players dogging it? 


WEAVER: Of course. But that’s not 
because of high salaries. There’are play- 
ers making $40,000 who dog it. It’s just 
that some players are more concerned 
about improving their talents than oth- 
ers. But that’s human nature—not high 
salaries. 


BOUTON: Do you think John D. Rock- 
efeller dogged it after he made his first 
million? Of course not. Why do people 
always say that about an athlete once he 
gets rich? I never heard people say a 
businessman dogs it. Or a lawyer. Ora 
doctor. Look at the money they make. 
Professional athletes make it to the big 
leagues by being fiercely competitive all 
their lives, and to suggest a paltry mil- 
lion dollars stands in their way 1s ab- 
surd. 


HRABOSKY: Bouton’s right. Pride 
means a lot to me. I can fool many 
people but | can’t fool myself. I'd play 
hard no matter what my salary was. 
Thankfully, the owners’ greed makes 
that salary high. 


CORBETT: High-salaried players tend 
to demand more of themselves. Take 
Catfish Hunter for example. He was in 
intense pain in last season's World 
Series game, yet he went out—million 
dollars and all—and gave it his best. He 
didn’t have to do that. 





"THE TOUGHEST PITCHER 
| EVER FACED. siny5a 


Tough? This pitcher was inhuman. 
Absolutely tireless, for one thing. 
And | was looking at a variety of 
pitches like you wouldn't believe. al Ds 
Different speeds: fast balls, slow ~~ “Sd ¢ 
balls, and everything in between. 
Plenty of sliders. And the world’s 
toughest knuckler. 
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ee You also know when you've done 

See everything right. 

e: Batter Up is built to last. It doesn t 
fmm take up a lot of room, and you dont 
have to chase the ball. It just keeps 
coming back for more. And the more 
batting practice you get, the more 
you ll get to know your own swing and 





Burdon t get me wrong. It was 
great batting practice. It always is. 
Because the pitcher I'm talking about 
isn't a person, and isn’t a toy. What it 
is, is the best training device I've 

ever seen. Its made by Fonas, and it's 
called Johnny Bench Batter Up. 

With Batter Up, you can practice 
for hours by yourself. You learn to 
keep your eye on the ball and follow 
the ball’s movement. It helps develop 
quick reflexes. { Helps your timing. 


learn to develop it into a good one. 
Like I said, this one’s a tough pitcher 
to face. But if it were real easy, it 
wouldnt be any fun, either. 
You can find your Johnny Bench 
Batter Up wherever toys or sporting 
goods are sold. Some assembly 


required. 
I 


sae if & 







JONNNY 
ie HIM JOHNNY BENCH 

P BATTER UP 

b9 FROM FONAS. 

2 8 THE GOOD SPORTS. 











But the most important thing it does, 
is help you develop a level swing. 


You Know when you ve hit it wrong. 
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Johnny Bench Batter Up is a registered trademark of Fonas Corporation 


Fonas Corporation, P.O. Box 759, Latrobe, PA 15650 (412) 539-4571 
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PIERSALL: It’s only human nature to 
relax a bit when you know your position 
Is secure. 


Will the increased cost of play- 
ers’ salaries in the major leagues 
force owners to weaken or per- 
haps phase out minor-league op- 
erations? 


MILLER: I'm not so sure. I don’t have 
access to figures, but clubs like Cincin- 
nati or Philadelphia allege that they 
spend two to three million dollars to op- 
erate a farm system from which they get 
two players a year who can barely make 
the majors. Not established players. not 
Stars, mind you. Now measure that al- 
leged expenditure against the purchase 
of free agents. 


PIERSALL: Miller is full of shit. The 
minors are essential to baseball. Hell, 
college players may have the physical 
tools but they don’t have the seasoning 
and coaching you get from an appren- 
ticeship in the farms. I've seen the Caro- 
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lina leagues develop players over the 
years for very little money. 


CORBETT: Maybe the Reds are 
spending two million, but the Rangers 
aren't. Those figures are totally false. It 
costs youa million to a million and a half 
to operate a competent farm system. | 
think a well-managed organization can 
properly balance spending on the major- 
league level while cultivating at the mi- 
nor-league level. Surely, as Piersal! 
said, the colleges can never be a sub- 
stitute for the farm. 


BOUTON: Farm teams probably will 
be phased out. Then the colleges will 
take over like in football and basketball. 
Between college and the summer 
leagues there are plenty of opportunities 
for a youngster to get adequate baseball 
experience. 


LANE: The free-agent system is divert- 
ing money from the farms. Back when 
we had 16 major-league clubs, we had 60 
minor leagues. Now we have 26 major- 
league clubs and only 16 minor leagues, 
and don't give me that bullshit that col- 
leges can develop the players. They 
can t. 


KUHN: People have been hanging 
black crepe on the minor leagues for 
years, but there are, give or take two 
teams, aS many today as in 196(). Last 
year minor-league attendance jumped 
13 percent, to over 13 million. The col- 
leges will continue to play a significant 
role, but that doesn’t mean they will re- 
place the minors. 


HRABOSKY: I've always been a tre- 
mendous critic of the minor leagues be- 
cause they've never paid quality ball- 
players to be coaches. I’ve played with 
guys who were absolutely terrible and 
are now managing in the minors. The 
minors are weak now and appear to be 
getting weaker each year. And with less 
money being allotted for their oper- 
ation, they can only get worse. 


CARPENTER: Minor-league oper- 
ations are vital because baseball, unlike 
football and basketball, cannot tap a 
player who can immediately come to 
your ballclub and make a great contribu- 
tion. Perhaps baseball should subsidize 
colleges to emphasize baseball more. 
but you would get into all sorts of diffi- 
culties with the NCAA. 


Do you favor expansion? If so, 
doesn’t it dilute the talent? 


CORBETT: | don t tavor architectural 
expansion—putting a team in the Super- 
dome just because it’s a beautiful sta- 


dium. But there are enough quality play- 
ers, so | would favor expansion inter- 
nationally. Sooner or later we should go 
to Japan or the Latin American coun- 
tries, like in soccer. 


CARPENTER: That's ludicrous! That 
kind of thinking has created the salary 
problems. Expansion at this time would 
be disastrous. I don’t think the Ameri- 
can League should have expanded the 
last time. However, maybe we could 
relocate some existing franchises. Let 
the Giants move to Toronto. That would 
produce a great national rivalry be- 
tween them and Montreal. 


MILLER: Expansion would be good. 
You might have a situation where the 
new clubs are not quite competitive at 
first, but history has shown that over a 
period of time they become com- 
petitive. The talent is there. 


LANE: No way. Saying the talent is | 
there is like saying there’s good soup on 
the stove and then company shows up 
unexpectedly and you throw in quarts of 
water. Sure, the original ingredients of a 
good soup are there, but now its quality 
is diluted by excess. 


PIERSALL: Frank's so right. Teams 
looking for a good shortstop or a good 
pitcher just can't find them, 


MADDOX: It makes me laugh to think 
someone would seriously consider ex- 
panding to Japan. Owners here are 
crying about losing money and now they 
want to spend money to fly to the Ori- 
ent. Outrageous! 


WEAVER: There's no dilution of tal- 
ent. Baseball will never be as weak as it | 
was In the mid-1940s when blacks were | 
ostracized. You had no Willie Mays. 
With the increasing number of blacks 
and Puerto Rican players today, there is 
a need for more clubs. 


KUHN: Expansion is positive. I recog- 
nize the argument that there is a dilution 
of talent. However, more teams create 
more jobs, thus attracting more players 
to the game. In the two new expansion 
cities last year—Toronto and Seattle— 
we drew a total of 3,000,000 fans, the 
most ever in expansion cities. 


In light of such things as night 


World Series games played in 
freezing weather and the final 
1977 National League playoff 
game, which was played in a tor- 
rential downpour, has television 
assumed too much control over 
baseball? 











Rawlings 
dominates the World Series. 


Ali of the balls, most of the gloves, 
and the record setting bat. 











Rawlings Baseballs: We made every ball thirty-six Series batters. One swung his 
used during the Series and the regular Adirondack a little better than the rest— 
season. And we will for the next nine to break or tie eight Series slugging 
years. Rawlings Gloves: At least thir- records. Rawlings Domination: What's 
teen of the starters in each Series game it mean to you? Plenty. Because if 
used Rawlings gloves. And during the youre a little leaguer, beer leaguer, or 
regular season, more players semi-pro, there’s a Rawlings 
used Rawlings than any other ball,glove and bat that’s as right 
brand. Adirondack® Bats: Our ne. for you as the models we build 
familiar “Pro Ring” circled for the pros. And you can't 
bats swung by sixteen of the build ‘em any better than that. 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Company « 2300 Delmar Blvd. « St. Louis, MO 63166 © A Division of A-T-O Inc. 
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HRABOSKY: Definitely. Those are 
two prime examples. Both should have 
been canceled. But when technocrats 
want a game on, it stays on, regardless 
of circumstances. Television rights 
have gotten so high that if nobody came 
to a game, a team would still make its 
money. 





CARPENTER: When our game with | 
the Dodgers wasn’t canceled, TV had 
something to do with that decision, 
along with the president of the National 
League, Chub Feeney. Unfortunately, 
television makes baseball do foolish 
things. But networks spend a hell of alot 
of money on baseball and that’s helpful. 
Nighttime telecasts of World Series 
games are tremendous, because they al- 
low the average guy who works during 
the day to see championship games. 


STICK 


LANE: Maybe, but I thought the 
Phillies game played in that downpour 
was a disgrace. If that’s what baseball 
has to look forward to in regard to tele- 
| vision, it’s in trouble. 


| KUHN: That’s not true. Chub Feeney 


wanted to play and he had to consider 
other things than television: Could he 
play the game the next day? The fore- 
cast for the following day was for bad 
weather. He had a problem. He didn't 
want his league held up in finishing its 
championship series while the other 
league finished and was resting its pitch- 
ers. So Feeney made a decision and 
television had nothing to do with it. 


PIERSALL: I[f television wanted a 
game played in six inches of snow it 
might just be aired. Kuhn should dictate 
policy and not allow himself to be 
| pushed around. 


KUHN: There is no validity to the 
charge that television dictates what 
baseball does. NBC did not desire to 
have nighttime television in the 1975 
World Series. We did, and it’s been a 
tremendous success, although I grant 
there is the possibility you can play un- 
der cooler circumstances at night. 

We like to play big postseason games 
at night when we can because you may 
have a difference in audience of 25 mil- 
lion people from the afternoon to the 
night. We're trying to promote baseball 
to the American public. How are we go- 
ing to do that by playing these big games 
on a Wednesday afternoon? 


MADDOX: That's typical Bowie. Tele- 
vision takes on the role it’s allowed to 
take. Bowie and the owners were so 
| hungry for the money they didn’t give 
two thoughts about the players. 














If anything major goes wrong with a car, 
chances are it won't happen in the first year. 
That’s why every new Fiat now comes witha 
2 year or 24,000 mile power train warranty. 


Manufacturer Power train 
warranty” 


12 mos. or 12,000 mi. 














Standard new car 
warranty* 












24 mos. or 
24,000 mi. on 
engine. trans- | 
mission and 
drive train. 
or 12,000 mi. 
or 12,000 mi. 
or 12,000 mi. | 
.or 20,000 mi. 
.or 12,000 mi. 
.or 12,000 mi. 


Toyota 
Datsun 
Honda 
Volkswagen 
Chevette 

| Fiesta 


So the first year, you’re covered for just 
about anything that could go wrong. 

And the second year, you're covered for the 
major things like transmission, drive train and 
most engine parts. 

We can do this because, over the last few 
years, we've spent millions of dollars making Fiats 
more reliable and more dependable. 

And now we can pass the extra confidence 


“From date of delivery. 


Most new car problems start 

just about the time 
most new Car warranties stop. 
Introducing the Fiat 
2 year, 24,000 mile warranty. 












we have in our cars on to you in the form of our 
new power train warranty. You can check out the 
warranty and the cars at any one of our almost 700 
Fiat dealers. 

And while you're there, take a new Fiat fora 
drive. If you’ve never driven one, we predict you'l] 
really be amazed at the way it drives. 

And when you still have a power train 
warranty after most other cars’ warranties have 
expired, we predict you'll really be glad you 
bought a Fiat. 


Here's How You're Protected. 

Fiat Motors of North America, Inc. will 
warrant to the retail purchaser each part of each 
new 1978 Fiat except tires, batteries and normal 
maintenance items to be free, under normal use 
and service, from defect in material and work- 
manship for 12,000 miles or 12 months from the 
date of delivery, whichever event shall first occur. 
The transmission, drive train and most engine 
parts will be warranted for a total of 24,000 miles 
or 24 months from the date of delivery, whichever 
event occurs first. Any part found to be defective 
will be replaced or repaired at the option of Fiat. 
See your Fiat dealer for exact terms of the Fiat 
Motors of North America, Inc. Warranty. 


First we improved the car. 
Then we improved the warranty. 
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Baseball 


WEAVER: Television should assume 
more control. Not only does it provide 
big revenue, but it gives people all over 
the United States a chance to see all the 
great players. I’ve always felt not 
enough people got to appreciate the tal- 
ents of Brooks Robinson. I’m a baseball 
fan and I would love to see more Na- 
tional League games. 


CORBETT: Television brings in the 
money which allows teams to function. 
It’s an integral part of baseball. 


BOUTON: Owners will always jump 
for the big dollars television offers. And 
with pay television coming up some 
time in the future, anybody who owns a 
live, spontaneous entertainment is go- 
ing to have a gold mine. Just take the 
smallest, poorest baseball team and 
multiply its evening television audience 
by five cents. Each person pays a nickel 
to see his team play. That amounts to a 
ton of nickels; pay-TV money will dwarf 
the present structure of television 
money in sports. 


Is Bowie Kuhn doing a good job 


as baseball commissioner? 


CARPENTER: Basically he has done a 
good job in a difficult time. The only 
mistake he made was when he ordered 
the major-league clubs to open spring 
training camps in 1976. The timing for a 
settlement was crucial regarding the 
Players Association. Had Bowie not 
opened the camps, baseball's reserve 
system might not have been totally 
wiped out. 


LANE: Kuhn is a very high-class gen- 
tleman. He ts also a fine attorney. How- 
ever, he is not a practical baseball man 
and he is sometimes unknowledgeable. 
I don’t see how the law of the land per- 
mits Bowie Kuhn to tell Charlie Finley 
who he can and cannot sell. 


PIERSALL: Just talk baseball with 
Kuhn and you realize how little he 
knows. He knows what Frank Lane 
knows in one finger. Kuhn’s always giv- 
ing you lawyers’ talk, and it’s lawyers 


| who are ruining this country. 


MILLER: I'm not sure I should com- 
ment on Mr. Kuhn other than to say he’s 
been judged by the wrong standards. 
The commissioner represents the own- 
ers. He is hired by them, paid by them, 
occasionally fired by them. It’s up to the 
owners to decide whether or not he’s 
done a good job for them. Frankly, I 
don’t understand what the man was 
trying to do by holding up the sale of 
Vida Blue to the Reds. I was equally 


| puzzled when he did it the first time. 





[Kuhn voided the sale of Blue to the 
Yankees in 1976.] 


MADDOX: I agree wholeheartedly 
with what Marvin has said. Let me add 
that things have changed since the first 
time Bowie stepped in to block the sale 
of Vida. There were no free agents then. 
But free agentry 1s part of baseball now, 
and you know how an owner can get 
burned. I don’t see then how the com- 
missioner can stop an owner from sell- 
ing a player. It’s part of -the system. 
Look at when Joe Cronin was sold by 
Washington to Boston for $250,000 in 
1934. It was worth more in dollars at 
that time than Vida was worth in dollars 
in 1976. Yet that went through. Bowie is 
too inconsistent. 


KUHN: What I did in the Oakland sale 
of Vida Blue two years ago was fair and 
proper. The idea that Finley might be 
liquidating was part of my decision. 
When he sold Paul Lindblad to Texas, I 
Was even more concerned. But I op- 
posed the deal mainly because this was 
bound to be harmful to competitive 
baseball balance in both divisions of the 
American League. As it was, the Oak- 
land club remained very competitive 
and barely lost out to Kansas City. 


HRABOSKY: I still don’t really under- 
stand why Kuhn voided the sale. He’s 
always saying it’s in the best interest of 
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baseball, but that’s such a general state- 
ment. He should be more specific. 


CORBETT: He's inconsistent. On one 
hand he lets the Yankees sign all these 
great players and on the other hand he 
doesn't let Charlie Finley sell them. 


BOUTON: Kuhn is the commissioner 
of the owners and not baseball. He’s 
like some guy the owners hire to groom 
their Jawn. If he does a nice job for 
them, he stays. If he doesn’t, he’s fired. 
It's human nature to work on behalf of 
the people who are paying your salary. 


KUHN: More than anything else the 
commissioner of baseball is viewed as 
the commissioner of the fans. He must 
be able to reflect their views into base- 
ball. For instance, you see me urging the 
maintenance of reasonable ticket 
prices, and presently I’m urging the re- 
turn of baseball to Washington. Beforea 
team wants to leave a town, let’s give 
the local fans a chance to buy it if they 
put up a fair price. This is precisely the 
commissioner's kind of function. He in- 
terfaces between fans and the in- | 
stitution. 


What is the effect of artificial turf 
on the game? 


WEAVER: There’s none. One team has 
nine players, the other team has nine 
players. You go out and play the game. 


PIERSALL: I'd like to hear Weaver 
one night after a ball on artificial turf 
takes a ridiculous bounce and he loses a 
big game. I'd also like to hear him when 
one of his star fielders dives for a ball 
and sustains a serious injury. God, you 
can take that pool-table crap and trash 
it. One, it shortens a player’s career 
and, two, it doesn’t allow for an equi- 
table accountability of the players’ sta- 
tistics, because guys on artificial turf 
have an advantage. 


MADDOX: Piersall is right. It shortens 
players’ careers. The turf is harder than 
cement and it’s damaging to the knees. I 
feel most players would agree with that. 


HRABOSKY: I do. It’s 20 to 30 de- 
grees hotter on artificial turf than grass. 
It’s brutal. 


KUHN: However, one of the values of 
the artificial turf is going essentially un- 
recognized. Take Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample. They went into their new Riv- 
erfront Stadium in June, 1970, and 
because of artificial turf they have never 
lost a playing date. When they sell tick- 
ets in advance they can say to their fans 
they're going to play baseball. 
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my own ideas _ 
about smoking,’ 


“T know what I like out Poe ees =. that really gives 
of life. And one of the Ee ee ~. me cigarette taste 
things I like is smoking. et fag eee oe and satisfaction. 


















But there's no getting “And the 
away from the stories | Vantage filter is 
keep hearing about ciga- especially neat 


because its firm 
yet easy drawing. 
“As far as 
Vantage goes, my 
mind is made up. 
And thats just the 
way | like it.” 


Mike Barbano 
Atlanta, Georgia 


rettes and high tar. 

“There's also no get- 
ting away from why | 
smoke. I smoke for the : 
pleasure of it. For the taste. @ 
And forenjoyingaciga- 4 
rette after my long day asa 
teacher. 

“Then at night when | 
work my other job—as a 
drummer —| enjoy lighting 
up between sets. It's part of 
the way | live. 

“For me, the dilemma was 
how to find a cigarette that 
could give me taste without high 
tar. And that was quite a dilemma. 

“Which is why I appreciate 
Vantage as much as I do. Its the 
only low-tar cigarette I've found 
(and I've tried several other brands) 


, 
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af Se ‘AN ” TAGE 
“ee 
Regular, Menthol, “Sa | 
and Vantage 100s. “5. | 


Vantage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. °77; 
| 3 FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Baseball 





What was the single worst trade 
of the winter meetings? 





PIERSALL: That's easy. Chicago get- 
ting Bobby Bonds was like stealing 
gold. Here they got a guy who is exciting 
in every aspect of the game. Sure, Chi- 
cago lost Richie Zisk and Oscar 
Gamble, but all they could do was hit. 
They couldn’t run bases explosively, 
they couldn't make the big fielding play, 
they couldn't throw anybody out. 
Bonds can hit 40 homers and steal 40 
bases and California gives him up. 
Wow! 


| LANE: Sure, Bonds had a good year 


last year, but we felt Lyman Bostock 
has more to offer. Maybe Bonds whacks 
the big homer, but Bostock hit .336, sec- 
ond in the A.L. last season. And don’t 
forget, Lyman is only 27, whereas 
Bonds ts 32. 





How much, if any, has the role of 
the relief pitcher increased? Are 
relievers being abused by too 
much use? 





BOUTON: The relief pitcher's role ts 
no greater today than it was five or ten 
years ago. Guys like Dick Radatz of 
Boston, Hoyt Wilhelm of Chicago and 


Marshall Bridges and Luis Arroyo of | 


the New York Yankees testify to that. 


WEAVER: Relief pitchers today are 
asked to make more appearances than 
ever before. But so what? If one burns 
his arm out, you buy another one. 


HRABOSKY: What Weaver said is 
real bad news but that is how managers 
feel. They don’t care. Today general 
managers look for starters who can 
pitch not a complete game, like in the 
old days, but who can go Six or seven 
strong innings. Then they look for two 
or three relief pitchers to come in and 
fire away. The more appearances a 
reliever makes, the greater the possi- 
bility of burning out his arm. 


PIERSALL: Today there’s no way a 
team wins a World Series without a su- 
perstar reliever. Will McEnaney bailed 
out the Reds in 1976. And last year it 
was Sparky Lyle with the Yankees. 
Lyle’s winning the Cy Young Award is 
evidence that relief pitchers are being 
given a more significant role. 


LANE: The game has changed so much. 
When I was a general manager I always 
looked to sign five strong starters. Now 
GMs are looking to sign three good 
starters and four or five different relief 
specialists. Why? It’s because men like 





Lyle and Rich Gossage are being called 
upon 70 or 80 times a season. That's an 
awtul strain on a frail instrument like the 
human arm. 


MADDOX: From a batter's standpoint 
the increasing specialization of relief 
pitchers is causing us fits. Say you're 
playing the Yankees and Don Gullett 
gets knocked out of the box in the first 
inning. The Yankees bring in a reliever 
who can throw his ass off for three in- 
nings. Then they bring in another guy, 
and maybe another, all of whom are spe- 
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clalists. One has a screwball, one has a 
fastball, one has a knuckler. Hey, that’s 
tough as hell on a batter. 





Who is the best young player in 
baseball? 


CARPENTER: Dave Parker of the Pi- 


rates is the most complete. He throws, 
fields and hits with power. 


MADDOX: Eddie Murray [first base- 
man-DH] with Baltimore. When he first 
came up from the minors, he was hitting 
the ball purely on instinct. But then, af- 
ter some coaching, he became utterly 
devastating. 


HRABOSKY: The Cardinals’ short- 
stop Garry Templeton. He has so much 
natural talent that if he wants it, he 
could be the best shortstop ever to play 
the game. 





WEAVER: No question. Eddie Murray 
or Oakland’s Mitchell Page. 


if you were building a team from | 
scratch, what position would 
you seek to fill first? 


LANE: An outstanding pitcher. Either 
starter or reliever. You know, the Chi- 
cago White Sox last season had the 
damnedest hitting ballclub and if they 
had had pitching to match, they would 
have run away with a championship. 


WEAVER: But you need five pitchers. 
I favor a catcher because there's so 
much stress on defense that when you 


| get a guy like Thurman Munson or 


Johnny Bench who can do both—de- 
fense and offense—you're so far ahead 
of the game it’s not even funny. Look 
back to most of the championship clubs 
of the Yankees and you find Bill Dickey 
and Yogi Berra. 


PIERSALL: The position is irrelevant. 
Just get the biggest drawing card. 


KUHN: Either catcher or shortstop. 
You need strength up the middle. But 
also in starting a new ballclub you need 
competent executives who can acquire 
the key players and maintain a stable 
franchise. 


What changes would you like to 
see baseball make in the future? 





HRABOSKY: I'd like to see baseball 
people take more of an interest in the 
players. Why don’t owners take young 
players aside and show them how to in- 
vest their money? 


CORBETT: | would like to see freer 
substitution. | like the idea of putting 
more speed in the game by having desig- 
nated runners come in in certain in- 
nings, particularly late in the game. I'd 
like to see a pinch-hitter you can use two 
or three times a game, or a wild-card 
player you can spot for defensive pur- 
poses. And, of course, I'd love to see 
interleague play. 


CARPENTER: | recommend that | 
some of my fellow owners use some re- 
straint with salaries. Interleague play 
will come, but let’s straighten out the 
financial mess before fans end up paying 
$15 for a box seat. 


BOUTON: | suggest a new format for 
electing the commissioner. Let the own- 
ers put up aman, let the players put upa 
man and have the fans vote. Then the 
elected official will truly be the commis- 
sioner Of baseball and not the commis- 
sioner of the owners. Ve 
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"78 FORD COURIER 
A tough way to go truckin... 


The ‘78 Courier is coming on strong with the best 
gas mileage ratings of the four top-selling 
compacts! The biggest engine option in its class! 
And hot options, like a 7+foot bed! 

1. Great gas mileage. 38/29 MPG. That's the 
best gas mileage ratings of the four top-selling 
compacts! With standard 1.8 litre engine and 
manual transmission, the EPA estimates 38 mpg 
highway, 29 city. (Slightly lower in California.) Your 
mileage may vary due to how and where you drive, 
truck’s condition, and optional equipment. 
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2. Biggest engine in its class. Courier's 
optional 2.3 litre engine is the largest engine 
available in any compact pickup. 

3. Super interiors. For '78, Courier’s XLT 
option offers a stylish exterior plus an out- 
standing level of interior comfort for a compact 
truck. 

And in ’78, Ford continues to offer the popular 
Free Wheeling Courier option. A tough machine 
that gives you everything from Accent Tape 
Stripes to Cast Styled Aluminum Wheels. 
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basketball: part 3 


-So much NBA strategy revolves around the 
maneuvering of the big men because, as the 
author explains, the good ones rebound, set 

picks, sacrifice themselves—and intimidate 





like the massive folks they are 


The Portland Trail Blazers were 
beating the Philadelphia 76ers in the 
sixth and final game of the 1977 Na- 
tional Basketball Association cham- 


- pionships. Bob Gross, the Blazers’ | 


lithe 6-foot-6 small forward, drew | 
his third foul and was replaced by 
husky 6-7 Lloyd Neal. The Blazers 
now fielded a front line of 6-11 cen- 
ter Bill Walton and power forwards 























| Neal and Maurice Lucas. Phila- 
delphia countered with forward 
George McGinnis and center Darryl 
Dawkins—both backboard mon- 
sters—and the prodigious Julius Er- 
ving. Lucas battled McGinnis while 
Erving was paired against Neal... . 

Guard Dave Twardzik controls 
the ball and the Blazers run a play 
designed to spring Neal for a jumper 
from his favorite spot—the top of 
the key. The 6-9, 218-pound Lucas 
sets a pick halfway up the foul lane 


| Erving is about to slip through the 


while Neal barrels up the lane from 
the baseline, hoping to run his man, 


Erving, into Lucas’ chest. But the co 
Doctor bumps Neal and there’s fi» 


daylight between Neal and Lucas. 


opening to follow Neal, when Lucas 
shoves his shoulder hard into the 
Doctor’s ribcage, stopping Erving 

in his tracks. Neal continues to the | 
top of the key, taking McGinnis | 
with him on the switch while Erving 
remains behind to guard Lucas. 





















The aie alike ways 8 the herd don't pave to es 
the ways of man 

Especially when Panatela’s tradition of sound con- 
struction and exquisite styling is combined with prices 
you can so easily afford. 

For instance: the entire baby cord outfit shown 








The words “Levi's” and “Panatela” are registered trademarks of Levi Strauss & Co., San Francisco. ©1978, Levi Strauss & Co 
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above (including Panatela elastic-back slacks, jacket, 
and vest) costs less than many people spend on a sport- 
jacket alone. 

Then there's the second, sportier look you can 
have when you buy the hopsack weave coat or the 


matching bush jacket shown here. Giving you two 


Soap different looks, for little more than the price 
of one. 

Panatela Separates. Sized and sold individually — 
so you can build a wardrobe that fits both your taste and 
your physical dimensions. A sensible, affordable way to 
separate the men from the sheep. 


@® 


Quality never goes out of style. 








“THERE | WAS READY 10 ENJOY 
AN A&C GRENADIER, WHEN | 
HE SANK A 63-FOOT BASKET. 


Everything jelled my second year as 
the Knicks’ coach. We played the 
kind of basketball that was as close — 
to the theory of how bas- till 
ketball should be played » alla 

as one end of the A&C 
Grenadier I'm smoking 
is to the other. 

Of course, a couple of times during 
the 69-70 season we seemed to un- 
jell. Like in the third game of the play- 
offs. At half time, the other team 
had a solid 14-point lead. We just 
couldn't do anything right. 

In the second half we started 
clicking. With 12 seconds left 
to play the score was tied at 
100-all. We set a play to get our 
sure-shooting forward free. But 
he couldn't get clear. With seven 
seconds left the pass went to our 
big forward. He faked. Jumped. ONE 
Shot. Scored. And we went ahead 
102-100; with 3 seconds left to play. 
And they had no more timeouts left. 

But just as | started to reach for 
the Grenadier Cigar that | had been 
Saving to enjoy after the game, it 
happened. They inbounded the 
ball to their great shooting guard. 
And 63 feet from the basket, he 
jumped and let the ball fly. It went 
whooosh right through the net. And | 
watched like in slow motion as one . 
of our guys just threw his arms back ' 
and fell backwards in a heap. While 
| just let that cigar fall right back into 
my pocket. 

When the game went into over- 
time, they lost their momentum, while 
we played our steady game and won, 
111-108. No Grenadier ever tasted as 
good as the one | smoked after. 
y that game. : 
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Neal takes a pass from Twardzik, turns 
and launches a 20-foot jump shot. While 
the ball spins through the air, the play- 
ers prepare for a rebound. Lucas is two 
inches taller than Erving so the Trail 
Blazer immediately heads for the bas- 
ket. Erving places his body directly 
across Lucas’ path in an attempt to box 
out the bigger man, sealing Lucas from 
the offensive boards. But Lucas thumps 
a forearm into Erving’s back and shoves 
him aside. Neal’s shot misses the mark, 
but Lucas uses his perfect position to 
snare the rebound and stuff the ball 
through the hoop... . 

Julius Erving has been assaulted with 
an illegal moving pick and steam-shov- 
eled with an angry forearm. There is 
nothing he can do about it. He has just 
been bullied by the most aggressive 


| power forward in the league. 


The power forward, or strong for- 
ward, is a tough hombre who specializes 
in defense, picks, rebounds, and the kind 
of selective brutality that’s part of any | 
contact sport. But it’s a mistake to think 
that power forwards are nothing more 


| than hatchet men. They are some of the 


finest players in the league: Detroit's 
Leon Douglas, New York’s Lonnie 
Shelton, Kansas City’s Bill Robinzine, 
New Jersey's Tim Bassett, Cleveland's 


| Jim Brewer, San Antonio’s Mark Ol- 


berding and Seattle’s Paul Silas. 

Most of the power forward’s duties 
are fulfilled away from the ball. Pattern 
teams (see “A fan’s guide to pro basket- 
ball: part 1,"° February) must be galva- 
nized by picks set by their big men. | 
These picks are vital offensive weapons 
as Important as accurate jump shots. 
The player setting the pick plants him- 
self in a strategic location to block the 
path of a teammate’s defender. Picks on 
the strong side (wherever the ball hap- 
pens to be) are usually designed to free a 
good shooting guard and create an im- 
mediate shot. Weak-side picks are used 
to force the defense into switches, per- 
haps matching a short defender against 
a taller offensive player who is afforded 
an easy shot. A man setting a pick is 
supposed to be perfectly stationary and, 
according to the rules, the “‘pickee”’ 
must be allowed room to change his di- | 
rection and avoid the contact. 

“All the good big men set moving 
picks,’ says Chet Walker, a retired for- 
ward formerly with Philadelphia, Syr- | 
acuse and Chicago. “‘If you can move 
on the pick, youcan nail your manevery 
time. All you have to do is make it look 
like you're moving because the defen- 
sive man has run into you. [f the officials 
see anything, they just see the contact. 
Then they have to guess who initiated it 
or ignore it. Most of them let it go.” 

The power forward’s other martial art 








If you drank Nutrament like these world champions, 













John Havlicek—World Champion Boston Celtics 


It’s quite a testimonial when some of the 
words greatest athletes choose your product to give 
them a competitive edge. And here are some of the 
reasons so many athletes drink Nutrament. 
Nutrament... 

Supplies energy and stamina 

Nutrament is a scientifically balanced energy 
food that gives your body the essential vitamins, 
carbohydrates, minerals and protein you need for 
competition. And Nutrament gives you the caloric 
energy for the stamina you need to perform better. 

Builds muscles 
Nutrament, as part of a body development pro- 


this could be your best season. 


Fal 
Jon Erion Champion English Chine! Swine 


Kiki Cutter—Winner of Four) 
World Cup Races 
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World Champion lenis Player 


Tastes great 

Nutrament tastes so good, you’d never know 
it's so good for you. And, you have a choice of five 
milk shake flavors. 

Digests quickly 

Because Nutrament is a liquid energy food, it 
digests quickly, so you can take it before a game to 
set that competitive edge. 

It's no wonder Nutrament is recommended 
by leading coaches and trainers in all major 
sports, a good indication of why it should be part of 
your physical training. So what are you waiting for? 
This could be your best season. 





gram, can actually help increase your muscle strength. 


Nutrament. It could make the difference between a good s 
and your best game. 


©The Drackett Products Co., 1978. 
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Guide, part 3 


is rebounding, which is an essential in- 
eredient in any club's success. Good de- 
fensive rebounding can deny a team as 
many as 15 extra shots every game. And 
offensive rebounds almost always turn 
into field goals or free throws. Most 
players think that the best jumpers 
make the best rebounders, but accord- 
ing to Bill Russell—who had 21,620 
rebounds in his career—virtually all 
rebounds are captured below basket 
level. Position is much more important 
than bounce or bulk... . 

Paul Silas, a 6-7, 220-pound power 
forward for the Seattle Supersonics, has 
a black belt in rebounding. Seattle is en- 
tertaining the Philadelphia 76ers, and 
early in the third quarter Silas is 
creamed by a moving pick and forced to 
switch onto 6-11, 245-pound Darry! 
Dawkins. A shot is taken from the other 
side of the court and Silas addresses 
himself to boxing out the powerful 
young center. Silas bangs his butt into 
Dawkins’ thighs and straightens him to 
a standstill. The rebound sails in their 
| direction but Dawkins has been rocked 
back on his heels so Silas barely has to 
leave the ground to nab the loose ball. 

‘“Tt’s very hard to teach NBA players 
to box out,’ says Tom Sanders, the 
Boston Celtics’ head coach. **They’re 
all programmed to start jumping as soon 
as the shot goes up. All you can do ts 
hope they've had good coaching in col- 
lege.” But Sanders cautions there are 
times when boxing out is undesirable. 
‘If your opponent ts much stronger 
than you,’’ Sanders says, 
contact when you box him out, and you 
allow him to utilize his strength. Some- 
times it’s better just to rely on your 
quickness to get to the rebound. It all 
depends on the matchups.” 

Some power forwards like Golden 
State’s E.C,. Coleman. Denver's Bobby 
Jones and Portland’s Corky Calhoun 
are all-out defensive specialists. But all 
power forwards are very active when- 
ever their teams play zone defenses. On 
the strong side, a power forward plays 
his man tight and aggressively. When 
he’s on the weak side, the defender re- 
laxes the man-to-man pressure and 
drifts over to help clog the middle. The 
forward then has to be careful that the 
offense doesn’t swing the ball around 
the perimeter and catch him leaning too 
far in the wrong direction. 

Although power forwards do most of 
their work without the ball, they must 
be capable of scoring enough points to 
rate serious defensive attention or else 
their teammates can easily be double- 


teamed. Power forwards are sometimes, 


mediocre long-range shooters, buta 
power forward can always manufacture 
easy shots for himself with offensive 
| rebounds. ... 


“you create | 


Seattle’s Silas takes a pass and finds 
himself in the clear only a step beyond 
the foul line. But he ignores the shot and 
returns the ball to his teammate, guard 
Fred Brown. Silas knows that Brown 
will be shooting, so he steams toward 
the basket to rebound. To avoid being 
boxed out, Silas runs a “banana” route 
that takes him past defenders and out of 
bounds before he finally arrives back on 
the court underneath the basket. Silas 
now has the better, inside rebounding 
position as Brown lofts a jumper which 
misses. Silas lunges off the ground and 
grabs the missed shot. Then he climbs 
back up to the basket and tosses in a 
layup witha pair of defenders clinging to 
his back. 

‘*Tt’s alla matter of logic,’ says Tom 
Heinsohn, former coach of the Celtics. 
‘Silas isn’t a good outside shooter, but 
even if he makes six of ten shots he still 
hurts his ballclub. If Silas is shooting 
from the outside, that means he’s in poor 
position for four rebounds. That also 
means that his center is getting double- 
teamed and that a guard has to crashand 
rebound or else all four missed shots will 
be conceded to the defense. If the guard 
gets one of the four rebounds, then the 
team’s potential total for Silas’ ten shots 
is 14 points. But if a good shooter takes 
ten shots and makes the same six, Silas 
will most likely get two of the four 
rebounds. The potential for the same ten 
shots is now 16 pe 


In addition to a power forward who 
concentrates on rebounding and de- 
fense., most teams have at least one tall 
forward who specializes in scoring 
points. This offensive forward position 
showcases the most individualized tal- 
ent in the league. Some scoring for- 
wards rely on pure long-range shoot- 
ing—Houston's Rudy Tomjanovich, 
Cleveland's Campy Russell and 
Seattle's Bruce Seals. Some depend on 
great moves to free themselves for 
close-range shots—John Shumate of the 
Detroit Pistons and Mike Bantom of the 
Indiana Pacers. Some are high-flying 
speedsters—Walter Davis of the Phoe- 
nix Suns and Julius Erving of the 76ers. 

One unfortunate tendency of many 
scoring forwards is imposing their indi- 
vidual will upon the team game instead 
of waiting until the flow of the game 
comes around to him. Hit or miss, 
forced shots can easily destroy any ball- 
club’s offensive rhythm. 

The recently retired Bob Love ts a 
classic example of a scoring forward 
who moved with the flow. **To be truly 
effective on offense,’ says Love, “‘a 
scoring forward has to wear his man 
down. You have to bring him inside and 
then bring him outside. I never fought 
defensive pressure because I really 
wasn't strong enough. If someone tried 
10 keep me from going right, then I'd go 
left. If 1 got bumped, I'd change direc- 


| tion and go another way. But I'd always 


___ Rating the tall forwards © 
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keep moving. When my man got lired I 
had all the open shots I could use.’ 


Scoring forwards—if they can handle. 


| the ball well enough to penetrate—can 
present unusual problems for defenses. 
| The flanks of a zone defense are particu- 
larly vulnerable toa quick forward... . 

Golden State Warriors forward Rick 
Barry has dribbled around a Los An- 
geles Laker and is cruising along the 
baseline toward the basket. With the 
Lakers in a 2-2-1 funnel zone (see **A 
fan's guide to pro basketball: part 1,” 
February), the only person between 
Barry and the basket 1s the Lakers’ cen- 
ter, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. As Abdul- 
Jabbar moves to block Barry’s drive, 
Warrior center Clifford Ray cuts behind 
Abdul-Jabbar and heads for the basket. 
Barry freezes Abdul-Jabbar’s sneakers 
with a nifty head fake, then bounces a 
pass to Ray, who gleefully converts it 
into a dunk shot. 

On page 55 is a chart, assembled with 
the aid of a panel of basketball experts 
and which is modeled after the scouting 
forms used by some NBA teams, that 
rates the top tall forwards. A similar 
chart rating the centers appears on this 
page. 

A quality center is the rarest and most 
| valuable commodity in the NBA. There 
are only four active centers who have 
| started on championship ballclubs— 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Clifford Ray, 
Dave Cowens and Bill Walton. A ball- 
club reflects the character, talent and 
mobility of its center, especially on of- 
fense. If a center must play in the low 
pivot with his back to the basket, then 
his team is forced into a deliberate, pat- 
tern offense and the roster must be top- 
heavy with good shooters. If a center 
can play on the high post and face the 
basket, then the middle 1s open to pene- 


the offense 15 to 25 feet away from the 
hoop. The clogged middle also negates 
the talents of a penetrating guard or for- 
ward, Chicago guard Norm Van Lier 
used to be the finest penetrating guard in 
the NBA, but since 7-2 center Artis Gil- 
more has set up shop in “the hole,** Van 
Lier has no place to go and no real func- 
tion on offense. 

‘For an NBA offense to succeed 
night after night, it needs speed and flex- 
ibility,’*” says Tom Heinsohn, who has 
coached or-played on ten championship 
Celtic teams. ‘““Anybody who averages 
3() points a game is hurting his team. The 
more points you expect from one guy, 
the tougher they are to get. The Lakers 
lose whenever Jabbar has an off-night. 
I'd much rather have one guy getting 18 
points a game and another guy aver- 
aging 12. Those two players will give me 
the same 30 points more consistently 
than one big guy in the middle.” 

This doesn’t mean that centers can’t 
have considerable offensive punch. 
There are many ways for a center to 
score within the natural flow of the ball- 
game.... 

The Boston Celtics are ina fast break, 
but their three-on-two advantage fails to 
yield an acceptable shot. Guard Jo Jo 
White pulls the ball off to the side and 
waits. Now the Celtics are playing four- 
on-four. But center Dave Cowens sud- 
denly pops through the key, roars down 
the lane and takes a pass from White. 
Cowens dribbles once and hits an easy 





jump shot over a helpless guard. On the 
next Celtics’ break, Sidney Wicks 
misses.a layup, but Cowens arrives just 
In time to tip in the rebound. 

Centers can always run themselves 
into easy scoring opportunities because 
they usually trail the play and can see 
exactly how the defense is deployed. 
This enables them to fill the open lanes 
and occupy the unguarded areas. Even 
a slow center can amass ten or 12 **gar- 
bage’’ points every game by hustling, 
picking-and-rolling and hitting the of- 
fensive boards. 

But shooting and scoring are not the 
only ways for a center to produce 
points. Passing off from the low or high 
post to cutting teammates is an essential 
aspect of any well-oiled offense... . 

Alvan Adams, the Suns’ 6-9 center, 


| receives a pass near the top of the key 


and holds the ball high to keep his accu- 
rate jump shot a constant threat as he 
wheels to face the basket. The Phoenix 
guards have released to the corners to 
set picks for the forwards. But the de- 
fense moves one step ahead of the play, 
so guard Paul Westphal fakes the pick 
and cuts sharply to the basket. Adams 
finds him with a lob pass and Westphal 
has a layup. 

Tom Boerwinkle of the Chicago 
Bulls, Sam Lacey of the Kings and Rich 
Kelley of the New Orleans Jazz are 
some of the finest passing centers in the 
league, but Bill Walton is easily the 
most versatile. ** Walton can play inside 
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tration and his team can use a quicker, 
| more diversified offense. 

Contrary to popular belief, a high- 
scoring center doesn't guarantee a 
| team's success. Over the last 22 years, 
| only three NBA championships have 
been won by a team whose center aver- 
aged as much as 20 points a game. The 
Philadelphia Warriors had Wilt Cham- 
berlain (24.1) in 1967, the New York 
Knicks had Willis Reed (21.7) in 1970 
and the Milwaukee Bucks had Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar (31.7) in 1971. In 1961-62 
and 1962-63, Wilt Chamberlain aver- 
aged 50.4 and 44.8 points per game, but 
| his teams, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco, played just .500 basketball. 

A center like Chamberlain, who can 
only operate down low with his back to 
the basket, has numerous drawbacks. 
He invites a sagging, collapsing zone de- 
fense. Any seven-footer so close to the 
offensive boards will get easy baskets, 
| but the sagging zone keeps the rest of 
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Guide, part 3 


and outside,” says retired guard: Dean 
Meminger. **He has great concentration 
and great court sense. He knows where 
everybody is and where they are going 
to be. His passes are always on the 
money and easy to handle.” 


A center’s contributions are impor- 
tant on offense, but they are most vital 
on defense. The center's primary defen- 
sive tasks are to rebound, prohibit easy 
shots and protect the middle from pene- 
trating offensive players. These jobs re- 
quire as much body control and finesse 
as the trickiest offensive move. . 

Wayne *Tree’’ Rollins is a 7-foot-1, 
235-pound rookie center for the Atlanta 
Hawks who is still learning his way 
around the league. The Hawks are play- 
ing the Knicks at the Omni and midway 
through the second quarter, New 
York’s Bob McAdoo goes up for a jump 
shot from the foul line. Rollins is guard- 
ing Spencer Haywood, but the rookie 
sniffs out the free man and attacks the 
ball as McAdoo is set to release the 
shot. Rollins throws an overhand punch 
at the ball and blasts it out of bounds, 


| But the whistle blows and a foul is called 


on the rookie. 

“They'll always call a foul if you take 
a full-arm swing at the ball,’ says re- 
cently retired Nate Thurmond, the third 
best career rebounder in NBA history. 
“The refs will whistle you even if 
there’s no contact. The only acceptable 
way to block shots in the NBA is to go 
up and just flick your wrist and tap the 
ball away. That's exactly the way that 
Bill Russell used to do it.”’ 

The tallest centers are not always the 
best shot-blockers. Most of the bigger 


| men—like Bob Lanier, Artis Gilmore, 


Tom Burleson and Swen Nater—have 
to gather themselves before they jump 
and are consequently very slow getting 
off the floor. The Nets’ George John- 
son, a 6-11 leaper, is the NBA’s leading 
shot-blocker, averaging one blocked 
shot about every nine minutes. But 
Johnson, like many great leapers, 1s too 
eager to leave his feet and Is susceptible 
to fakes. Johnson has been battling 
chronic foul trouble throughout his ca- 
reer and can rarely be counted on for 
more than 25 effective minutes a game. 
Bill Walton, the NBA’s leading shot- 
blocker last season with 3.25 per game. 
has mastered the most important part of 
shot-blocking: Not jumping to make the 
block until the shot has been released. 

“Most people put too much emphasis 
on blocked shots anyway,’’ says Nate 
Thurmond. *'A guy can block a lot of 
shots and still be a poor defensive 
player. Elmore Smith of the Cavaliers 1s 
always among the league leaders but El- 
more wants to block every shot in sight 
and he’s constantly drifting away from 


his own man at the wrong times. A good 
defensive center will also intimidate a 
lot of shots and never get any statistical 
credit when they miss.” 

Communication is far more important 
to good team defense than blocked 
shots. A center sees the entire floor and 
he can inform teammates of impending 
picks. He must always know exactly 
where his own man is at all times. **The 
best way to do this,’ says Thurmond, 
‘is to keep your hands on your man so 
you won't have to look at him to know 
what he’s up to. And if you can touch 
him, you can also try and influence his 
movements.’ In the NBA, it’s this 
exercise of influence that leads to most 
of the violence. _ 

Steve Patterson, who had a five-year 
career in the NBA as a center with 
Cleveland, can attest.to the secret wars 
that the big men wage. “‘When I was a 
rookie with Cleveland in 1971,” says 
Patterson, ““Bob Lanier was one of the 
first guys I faced. I was aware of Bob’s 
great strength but I went out there and 
leaned on him, hammered him and prac- 


Ss eer 
Thurmond: "A guy can 
block alot of shots 


and still be a poor 
defensive player” 


tically hung on him. | figured I was play- 
ing him heads up. Then, all of a sudden, 
he just wrapped his arm around me and 
threw me to the ground like I was made 
of straw. I made a four-point landing 
and bruised both elbows so badly that I 
had bone chips for the next few years. 
Bob wasn’t trying to hurtme. He merely 
gave me a graphic illustration that while 
I could play rough and strong, there was 
a line past which I could not go. 
‘Players will get very physical with 
you when you re new in the league. But 
after you battle back so many times, 
they begin to concede things to you. 
Once they know you're going to fight 
them for a certain spot, they'll just let 
you have it. Or when they see that 
you re going to box out every time, they 
just stop going to the offensive boards 
against you, Once that line is estab- 
lished, everybody respects it and the 
longer you play the easier it gets.” 
Sometimes a center has to come out 
from under the basket on defense. Few 
big men enjoy chasing after speedy 
guards 20 feet and more from the hoop, 
but sometimes aswitchdemandsit... . 
The Celtics are playing at Indiana and 
6-3 Ricky Sobers and 6-10 Len Elmore 
are trying to entangle Jo Jo White and 
Dave Cowens in a pick and roll. Sobers 


succeeds in picking off White on Elmore 
and the Pacers’ big man spins and heads 
for the basket. But Cowens switches ea- 
gerly from Elmore to Sobers and leaps 
at the Pacers’ guard almost 30 feet from 
the basket, Sobers retreats and hastily 
unloads the ball to the weak-side guard. 
The pick and roll has been forestalled. 

“When Dave switches on a guard,”’ 
says White, “he stays switched. The 
little man usually wants no part of a red- 
headed monster jumping all over the 
place and waving his arms like crazy. 
His own big man may be free under- 
neath, butall the guard wants to do is get 
rid of the ball and get the hell away from 
Cowens. It makes for a lot of bad passes 
and more fast breaks for us.” 

‘A center who is both fast and pow- 
erful is ajewel,’’ says one NBA veteran. 
‘*But a center with a heart for defense is 
a blessing. A guy like that can inspire a 
ballclub. Look at Cowens. For almost 
eight years he’s been going 100 percent, 
40 minutes a game. Whew! A coach has 
to take care of his horse, you know? I’m 
not saying that Cowens ts ready for the 
glue factory yet, but his intensity level is 
down, which is one reason why the Cel- 
tics are doing poorly this season.”’ 

The big man must be the prime 
mover, not necessarily as the statistical 
leader, but as the man who greases a 
smooth offense with his passing, picking 
and hustling, and fortifies the defense 
with intimidation, rebounding and care- 
ful positioning. The center sets the tone. 
When he sacrifices his individual stats 
to assume these roles, everybody sacri- | 
fices—for the good of the team. “It’s | 
great When | 1 guys can work together to 
implement a tactical game plan,’’ says 
Bill Walton. “Its fun when you can 
forego your own personal glory for a 
team goal. But the willingness to sacri- 
fice must come from within a player.” 

Cynics say that winning 1s the only 
thing that begets harmony, and that tal- | 
ent is the only thing that wins. Yet the 
world champion Portland Trail Blazers 
weren't the most talented team in the 
league last year. The Blazers make up 
for their shortcomings with never-end- 
ing hustle. Most of all, Portland wins 
because each player embraces his role 
and trusts that his teammates will ac- 
cept and perform theirs. 

*“Role-playing is almost a lost art 
nowadays,” says John Havlicek, the 
league's senior citizen and a veteran of 
eight championship Celtic teams. 
‘“‘Many of today’s young players don't 
want to work without the ball. They 
only want to score a lot of points, just 
like they did in college, and they're very 
concerned with their own statistics. | 
Most of them really don’t believe that - 
basketball is a team game, but that’s the 
only way to win inthe NBA.” a 
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“Whenits 
show time, 
, Butch bee 
puts the ball in 
the basket” 




















says Al McGuire, former 
coach of defending 


NCAA champion Marquette 


who also predicts that 
the 6-foot-1 All-America 
will be drafted 

by the first NBA team 
that needs a guard 


by PHILIP SINGERMAN 


utside the old brick building 
housing the gym where 
Marquette University’s bas- 
ketball team was practicing, 
the afternoon temperature plunged to- 
ward zero and downtown Milwaukee 
was fast closing up for Christmas Eve. 
Shop doors were locked, traffic had 
slowed to a trickle and only an occa- 
sional bundled figure scurried along the 
ice-covered streets in the drab neigh- 
borhood surrounding the campus. The 
gym, spare but immaculate, with a 
banked running track above the basket- 
ball court and faded photographs of past 
teams hanging in the halls, was redolent 
of high canvas sneakers and two- 
handed set shots; the perfect place fora 
charity game between the school’s fac- 
ulty and the local police department, but 
hardly the spot you'd expect to find the 
defending NCAA championship basket- 
ball team. 

| had come to Marquette to do a story 
on 21-year-old Butch Lee, the 6-foot-! 
All-America guard from DeWitt Clinton 
High School in New York City; a con- 
summate backcourt man with all the in- 
ner-city moves, who can shake 'n’ bake 
like an electric eel, penetrate the tough- 
est defense, hit the open man and fire a 
deadly jump shot anywhere from up to 
18 feet out. Last year, as a junior, Lee 
led Marquette’s Warriors to their first 
national title in the school’s history and 
was named the NCAA tournament's 
MVP, This season he was captain of a 
squad that in depth and experience had 
the potential to repeat as champions, 
but was the first Marquette team since 
1964 to play without the retired Al 
McGuire as head coach. 

I was sitting there in the old gym 
watching Hank Raymonds, for 13 years 
McGuire's assistant and now his suc- 
cessor, try to zap a little life into an 
uninspired scrimmage that had been go- 





Though Lee hits jump shots from up to 
I$ feet out, he is passing off more this 
| season to ready himself for the pros. 


ing on for about 20 minutes and was 
threatening to disintegrate into a ten- 
man waltz. “Goddamn it, Ulice.”’ Ray- 
monds shouted at 6-6 forward Ulice 
Payne, ‘don’t just wave your hand at 
the man, stick it in his face. And Je- 
rome,” he yelled to 6-10 center Jerome 
Whitehead. “don’t let your man take 
you out of the middle. Jam it up and 
intimidate him. C’mon, B.T.,’” he hol- 
lered over to 6-9 forward Bernard 
Toone. ““Show some intensity out 
there. Intensity! Play D like you mean 
it.” 

Suddenly Butch Lee stole a pass and 
began dribbling upcourt. His man 
picked him up and Lee turned slightly, 
protecting the ball with his body as he 
watched the other eight men align them- 
selves in front of him. He crossed the 
half-court line, gliding in a low crouch, 
dribbled between his legs to get position 
on the man guarding him. and 
accelerated. Arms flailing, Lee’s man 
stuck with him. But as Butch slowed 
slightly at the foul line with a stutter 
dribble, the man relaxed and Butch was 
gone. He accelerated a second time like 
a sprinter out of the blocks, then, twist- 
ing and turning in midair, soared for the 
hoop. He pumped once, twice and, in 
the sea of outstretched arms and strain- 
ing bodies, released the ball—not at the 
basket but behind his back to White- 
head, who scored with an emphatic two- 
hand slamdunk. 

In a game that kind of play can break 
an opposing team’s spirit. It’s a master- 
ful schoolyard move that says, **Put up 
your best defense: I'm the man, Um 
coming through and there's no way you 
can stop me. 

It was only a scrimmage, but as Lee 
continued to thread his way through 
traffic as if there were no defenders on 
the court, I thought back to the °76 
Olympics: 

After failing to get a tryout bid from 
the Americans, Lee, who had been born 
in San Juan, joined the Puerto Rican 
team and got 35 points in a game against 
the United States. Puerto Rico lost in 
the final second by a point. But Lee, 
scoring virtually every time he put the 
ball up, singlehandedly ripped apart the 
Americans’ defense. It was a display 
not of great one-on-one basketball, but 
one-on-five. 

The Marquette Warriors’ practice 
was over and Butch sat on a training 
table in his shorts. He is built thick 
through the chest and shoulders with 
powerful arms and the thighs of a run- 
ning back. Up close, his bulk makes him 
look shorter than 6-!, and incapable of 
the startling quickness he displays on 
the court. His face is determined, his 
eyes wary but not unkind; he seems al 
once street-tough, compassionate and 





intelligent. As Bob Weingart, the 
trainer, rubbed linament into Butch’s 
right shoulder other players drifted into 
the room. 

Two nights earlier, after six straight 
victories, Marquette had suffered its 
first defeat of the season, losing to 
Louisville by one point. Now the War- 
riors were preparing for the annual Mil- 
waukee Classic, a four-team tourna- 
ment beginning the day after Christmas. 


“I don’t know about this tournament | 


shit. man,’’ Oliver Lee shouted from his 
perch on the scale. “‘School’s closed, 
man; chicks all gone home.” 

Across the room Ulice Payne sat 
naked ona table near Butch, his dark 
skin glistening with sweat. the muscles 
in his lean body rippling as he laughed. 
‘You better get used to it, dude, “cause 
you'll be spending Christmas here for 
three more years. Besides, man, tourna- 
ment's a good time for you: A quiet time 
to meditate on your evil ways.” 

‘*T ain't got no evil ways, man," Oli- 
ver Lee said. 

‘That's because you're only a fresh- 
man,’ said Butch. ‘Evil ways are like a 
fine wine. It takes time to develop ‘em.’ 


Light snow, fine as sifted flour and | 


driven by a brutal wind off Lake Mich- 
igan, whipped across the deserted 
streets as Butch and I hunted fora place 
to eat. “| don’t know about the good 
restaurants,’ he said. “*We don't get to 
eat in them too often, and I don’t think 
any of ‘em ‘d be open now anyhow. 
Might as well go to the Big Boy down 
the block “fore we freeze to death.”’ As 
we crossed the street a Cadillac, clean 
but past its prime, pulled up to the oppo- 
site curb and a middle-aged black man 
climbed out. *‘Butch, hey, Butch,’ he 
cried. The man approached, fighting the 
wind, one hand clamped on his hat, the 
other extended. “I just wanted to shake 
your hand, Butch, and tell you what a 
good game you played the other night.” 

‘Thank you, brother,” Butch said. 
‘LT appreciate your stopping.’ The man 
held onto Butch’s hand for what seemed 
like halfa minute, groping for something 
further to say but no words came out, 
Then he gripped Butch’s upper arm with 
his other hand and it seemed that tears 
came to his eyes. **Well, merry Christ- 
mas.’ he finally mumbled and trotted 
back to his car. 

Inside the Big Boy, Butch said, ““You 
know, I'd really like to meet O.J. Simp- 


son or Julius Erving. I wonder what that | 


man would think if he knew that. It’s 
funny. | used to see David Thompsonon 
TV and he'd be killin’ everybody and 
I’d wonder what sort of guy he was and 
now I’ve met him and he’s just a real 
nice person. I’m just a plain human 
being but because of television and 
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WHAT STARTED AS A PART TIME HOBBY 
NOW PAYS ME BETTER THAN $10 AN HOUR! 

Yes, many M.U.I|. graduates make better than $10 an 
nour turning old worn out furniture into beautiful, 


START YOUR NEW CAREER NOW: WITHOUT OVERHEAD! ANY PLACE! ANY AGE! 
bright new decorator pieces. Are you making $150 a 


week? $2007 $300? Do you put in long hours of dull 

| work with small raises? Is that the way you want it? 

sas ee Or would you prefer real independence and security? 
sh : | Imagine, you can make $150 to $300 upholstering just 


one chair or sofa these days. And you can finish jobs 


like this in a day, or day and a half. That's REAL pay! 
It buys you the good things 
4 : 
week's paycheck! 
Start learning NOW. 


in life that only plenty of 
Steady, big income will bring 
you. 
At home, or in the garage, in your 
spare time—no outside classes to 
attend. If you can tie a knot and drive 
a tack, you can learn this business 
quickly, easily. You start learning the 
basics right away through the proven MU! 
Home Training Plan. And before you're 
barely into it, you can start doing the simpie 
upholstering jobs that are all around you, waiting to be 
done ...chairs, cushions, seats, footstools. Even before 
MUI students finish their training people start bringing 
their upholstery jobs to them. And, remember... LEELA 


the world ts full of furniture 
that needs fixing—and more ts 
wearing out, all the time! 
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INCLUDED: =i, ae: re to issue a diploma in Upholstery. <1 8550n, 
Rete AS YOU LEARN, YOU JUST 

Everything neede 7 SLIP INTO THE IMMENSE FLOW OF UPHOL- 
to complete fabulous ~ STERY WORK! Think of all there is... SOFAS, CHAIRS, 
; worth u BREAKFAST NOOKS, BOATS, VANS, “PLANES ... hotels, 

a motels, theaters, libraries — the list is endless! 

When we finish teaching you, you'll have one of the most fantastic money- 
making skills in America built into your head and hands! No one can 
ever take this skill, away from you... and no one can ever fire you— 


because you're the boss of a business you can take with you, anyplace. 
And from then on, you can make money, any time. 


It's DEPRESSION and AUTOMATION Proof! 


A strike here, a lockout there. A plant shuls down and moves out of state. 
Who pays the bills if you get caught up in one of these situations? When 
you know uUpholstering life gets very simple and lots of fun. Simple, be- 
cause where there are people there are lots of upholstery jobs. And fun, 
because life is fun when bills are paid and there’s money in the bank, 
Even enough to buy the EXTRA things you've always wanted! 
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Uptotsten THIS FREE UPHOLSTERY BOOK may be the most important 


information you will ever read. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
MODERN UPHOLSTERY INSTITUTE, 


4125. Lyon St, Dept. PF2, Santa Ana, CA 92701 
a; ia Please send the FREE UPHOLSTERY CAREER BOOK, the FREE 
a * Buses SAMPLE LESSON. | understand | am under no obligation what- 


ever and am just sending for the FREE FACTS on job and ca- 
reer opportunities in Upholstering and the MUI home training 
TO GET STARTED, JUST GET THE COUPON In The Mail. program. No salesman will call 


Today! It costs you nothing at all to get all the information 





and there's no obligation, No salesman is going to call, De ee 
YOU'LL GET A BIG ILLUSTRATED 32 page book ON UP- + 

HOLSTERY AND THE UPHOLSTERY BUSINESS... and an Address 

actual FREE SAMPLE LESSON showing how the fabulously 

successful MUI system is taught. For your sake and the City 

sake of your future, do it now. Cut out the coupon, fill it 

out, put if in an envelope and mall it NOW! State — Zip 


Modern Upholstery Institute, Dept. PF2 
412 S. Lyon St., Santa Ana, CA 92701 


“Tlost 5 inches from my 
waistline in 
just 3 days” 










*_..and it was a piece of cake 
—-no diets, a simple ten min- 
ute program that. got rid 
of the inches for good- 
and just look at the dif- 
ference in my appearance! 
The inches have not come 
back—here is a product which 
did everything it promised-and 
more” BILL PARKER 


WITH THE MOST ASTOUNDING WAISTLINE REDUCER OF ALL TIME! 


ro-Trimmer: | 


GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAISTLINE 
2 TO 5 INCHES IN JUST 3 DAYS-OR LESS 
TROL aah} 





“,»waistline was nearly 
40inches- £9 
now just 34” | 











“Nothing | tried; including diet, 
was helping me get rid of 

my nearly 40° waistline. 
Then just 3 quick, 
10 minute sessions 
with the amazing 
Astro-Trimmer re- i / 
duced my waist over 
5 inches—down to 34...anc 
with no dieting” CHUCK POPE 
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After his brief panied of relaz- 
ation, Chuck removes his 
Astro-Bell, His waislling is 
already tighter and trimmer 
Chuck lost 24 inches an hus 
wasting the very first day— 
and over 5 fullineches from his 
walshine in just 3 brie! ten 
minute se5500ns. 


Now Chuck simply relaxes a 
few moments with his Astro- 
Bell in place, His Astro-Trim- 
Asira-Bands to a convenient mer movements have 


Chuck wraps the Astro-Ball 
completely around his waisi- 
line, before hooking the 






Coonvay Has ihen ready to 
perform one of the pleasant, 
marvelously effective Astro- 
Trimmer movements—jusl 
about 10 minutes, 


triggered the Astro-Belis 
incredible inen-reducing 
elfact which goes on working 
even a5 he relaxes 











Startling discovery-—the Astro-Trimmer has got to be the most sensationally 
effective and the most fun to use slenderizer of all time. It is a marvel of ease, 
comfort and efficilency-—and a pure joy to use. The Astro-Trimmer's totally unique 
design consists of a double layered belt; a soft nonporous inner thermal liner 
which wraps completely around your mid-section producing a marvelous feeling 
of warmth and euppel eons sturdy outer belt that attaches you to the super 
duo-stretch Astro-Bands which you hook to any convenient doorway. These duo- 
stretch bands enhance your slightest movements. and transmit their effect- 
greatly magnified-directly to the inner thermal liner of the belt to produce an 
absolutely unequaled inch-reducing effect. In fact, for sheer inch loss, the Astro- 
Trimmer is supreme. Try it for yourself—at our risk—just slip on the belt, hook it up, 
stretch and perform one of the easy-to-do movements in the instruction booklet 
and watch the inches roll off. Men and women from 17 to 70 are achieving sen- 
sational results from this ultimate inch reducer. Results like these: 


F. Masters—-“No matter what | tried-—dieting, exercise —/| was never able to get rid 
of the roll of excess inches around my midsection. Then Astro-Trimmer came 
along and reduced my waistline 6 full inches—from 38-1/2 inches to 32-1/2 inches— 
in just 3.days without dieting. The inches have never come back! This has to be, 
without a doubt, the world’s greatest inch reducer!" 

T. Greer—"My waist actually came down 5 full inches in 5 days—from 38 to 33. 
My entire physique looks so much better and | feel so much better that | can't 
praise this sensational trimmer enough." 


How many excess inches can | lose with the Astro-Trimmer? How many 
excess inches do you have? Many users lose 2 or more inches from 

their waists and 2 or more inches from their abdomens the very first day. Three, four, even more inches oN 
off the waist in three days is not uncommon. Not everyone will do this. The degree of inch loss will a 
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vary with individual body response. However, this matchless body shaper melts excess inches So” 

off the waist, abdomen, hips and thighs with such amazing speed that if your waistline isn't ae > 

2 to 5 inches trimmer after using your Astro-Trimmer for just 3 days—or less—and if you we “ >” 
don't lose these inches without dieting and in only 5 to 10 minutes a day, you may . a 43° em 
simply return your Astro-Irimmer and your money will be refunded. ah a eo 


No risk—no obligation- money back guarantee. So-called “waist-trimmers” 
and reducers have been nationally advertised for as much as $19.95 


and more. Yet the sensational new Astro-Trimmer-which trims and it ene. , 

slims excess inches far faster, far more effectively than anything Ra Pd oe ge xe ni 40 

we have ever seen-is being offered for only $9.95 with a com- aw ie LN op Oo ha So 

plete money back guarantee. If you are not satisfied that p> a Ped Baek | eM Oe Wr 

the Astro-Trimmer is the fastest, the most effective waist oe" - fo ae ace S io .e - 

reducer you have ever used, it will not cost you a penny. se a Ee 4 oor et 2a 2ywe ee oe | , 
3M you Mane a ain miCley acer ie io y- | ao of os BoC chee se AE AO 4 —-_ aera 

right noW—send tor your Astro-|Irimmer today. } a aoe ah No ne oe a A ide nae 

PAT PEND. O'Copyright Astro-Thimmer 1678 or ~ & Hee pH SG ee ot me por wi ge 430 | 


Highway land Callendar Road, Arroyo Grande, CA S340 





Butch Lee 





everything, people don’t realize that.” 

As a high school All-America, Butch 
Lee chose Marquette over more than 
200 other colleges across the country, 
many of whom promised him instant 
stardom and four years of gold-plated 
bliss. After a brilliant career with the 
Warriors, and the certainty of a profes- 
sional basketball career ahead, it seems 
that Lee made the right choice. But 
what prompted him to select the auster- 
ity of Marquette and the intransigence 
of Al McGuire, who made no bones 
about his system that favored a senior 
star, patterned ball-control offense and 
hard-ass coaching techniques? 

‘Lots of people I knew told me not to 
come here,’ Lee said over a plate full of 
soggy fried chicken. “‘They said 
McGuire’d make me give up the ball too 
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often to become a national scoring 
champion, that he never let anyone get 
over 14 points in a game and that I'd 
have to stand in line behind the guys that 
were already here. Shit, the same thing 
happened to me in high school. All my 
friends said, ‘Don’t go to Clinton, you'll 
never start. They got too many good 
players there.’ Well, I figured I'd work 
real hard and become one of those good 
players too. 

“The best players aren't necessarily 
the ones who score the most, and if | 
know that, then for sure the coaches and 
general managers in the NBA know it,”’ 
Butch said, between sips of his Coke. 
“You had to wait your turn at Clinton 
and it was the same at Marquette. But I 
knew it'd be worth it. I looked at guys 
like Bill Walton and David Thompson 
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and their teams won national champion- 
ships. That was what I wanted more 
than a scoring title. 

‘“T knew Al was a good coach, and 
Marquette was a good school academ- 
ically,’’ said Butch, whose major is mar- 
keting. “‘After college the security of a 
free ride will be over. I can’t play bas- 
ketball forever.” 

As I signaled the waitress for the 
check, Lee told me of a final reason for 
picking Marquette—an emotional rea- 
son that perhaps outweighed the rest. 
After leading Clinton to a city cham- 
pionship in his junior year, Butch at- 
tended the Five-Star Basketball Camp 
in Pennsylvania, a premier showcase 
for high school talent. One of the men 
who spoke with him there was Hubie 
Brown, now coach of the Atlanta 
Hawks. “You're going to be spending 
four years of your life in college,’”’ 
Brown told Butch. *“Go somewhere that 
you feel comfortable. Somewhere that 
feels like home.” 

‘“When I came out here,’ Butch told 
me, “lL really liked the guys onthe team. 
It was like a big family. McGuire yelled 
at me a lot. I didn’t dig that too much, 
but other guys had made it through so | 
knew I would too. The main thing was | 
we were treated like human beings, not 
pleces of meat. It wasn’t Disneyland, 
but nobody ever bullshitted us that it 
would be any way but like It was.”’ 

As Butch shrugged into his long 
sheepskin coat, I couldn't help but think | 
that where he grew up only those who 
could distinguish between sincerity and 
jive could survive. When Butch was 
born his parents were living in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. As she did with 
Butch’s older brother, now 24, and his 
younger sister, 19, Mrs. Lee traveled to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, for medical rea- 
sons, to give birth to Butch. (A younger 
brother, now ten, was born in the 
United States.) When Butch was six, 
the family moved to New York and set- 
tled in Harlem, on 153rd Street and | 
Eighth Avenue. As soon as he made 
friends, Butch began playing basketball 
two blocks away on 155th Street at 
Rucker Park, the most famous of New | 
York's playground courts. | 

‘I read one time that there were more | 
unsolved homicides on my block than 
on any other block in New York,’’ 
Butch told me. “All the dudes selling 
drugs had the money and the fine cars, 
and unless you were going to school, 
that’s all you were aware of in those sur- 
roundings. It was a rough neighborhood 
but when you're young you don’t see 
how bad it really is because it’s all you 


In last year’s NCAA finals, Butch Lee 
led Marquette to a 67-59 victory over 
North Carolina and was named the MVP. 





know. I was lucky. I never got into any 
real trouble. All I ever did was go to 
school and play basketball.” 

“T used to worry about my kids a 

lot,’ Butch’s mother remembered 
when I spoke to her some time later on 
the phone. *‘Coming as we did from St. 
Thomas it was quite a change living in 
New York. Both my husband and I were 
working and the children were home 
alone a great deal but they turned out 
| fine. 
‘*Butch was always a very deter- 
| mined boy,’’ Mrs. Lee continued in a 
lilting West Indian voice. “If he wanted 
something—a shirt, for example—he 
would never settle for anything less than 
exactly the one he wanted. He would 
wait and save his money until he could 
get that particular thing he'd set his 
mind on.” 

By the time Butch and I arrived at his 
studio apartment on the 13th floor of a 
rundown building about three blocks 
from the gym, it was dark and the wind 
had picked up to a howling gale. Lee 
went over to his stereo that balanced on 
some orange plastic milk crates, turned 
on the FM to a soul station and flopped 
down on the bed. I sat on the floor and 
looked around. The room was neat and 
clean, and in addition to the bed con- 





tained a chest-high bookcase filled with 
books and magazines, a small TV anda 
minimum of furniture. Among the 
photos and clippings of basketball play- 
ers covering the walls was a large pic- 
ture of Earl Monroe taken from the Sun- 
day New York Times. ** Earl Monroe is 
my favorite ballplayer,’’ Butch said. 
“All my life I wanted to become the best 
basketball player I possibly could, to be 
a success like Earl Monroe. When I was 
a kid | used to hear people say, “So-and- 
so, he’s a great player,’ and I'd say to 
myself, “I want to be that so-and-so 
people are talking about,’ so I'd go to 
the schoolyard and practice all the time, 
and tell myself I could do it.”’ 

In the eighth grade Butch Lee’s bas- 
ketball coach told him he'd peaked and 
would never get any better. **He said,”’ 
Lee recalled, “‘that this other kid would 
be a better backcourt man than me. I 
don’t remember the other kid’s name.” 
Last year, after Marquette’s NCAA vic- 
tory, Lee visited Joe Wyles, the man 
who had been his coach at Clinton. **My 
high school coach told me he never 
thought I'd get to be as good a ballplayer 
as I did,’’ Lee said. **But 1 knew Iwasa 
good player and I just kept working and 
working to get better. 

“If a man don’t believe he can be- 


come a success then he never will, don’t 
you think?’* Butch said. **I mean [phi- 
losopher] William James said, “Faith in 
a fact helped create that fact.’ That 
don’t mean that if I drill for oil under this 
bed I’m gonna strike oil. But you know 
if a person don’t believe the oil's there, 
he ain't gonna drill at all. And he can’t 
be listening for someone else to tell him 
what he can do, he has to know it in his 
heart.” 

Butch and I were just getting into a 
heated discussion about where you 
could metaphorically drill for oil and 
where you couldn't when Ulice Payne 
knocked on the door. **U.P., my man,” 
Butch said. ** You're just in time for a 
philosophical debate.” 

‘*Never you mind philosophy, Lee. 
Grab your man here and come on down 
to the crib and have a drink with the 
folks. B.T.’s there with his mother and 
aunt.”’ 

So we dropped down two floors, to 
U.P.’s place which was identical in size 
to Lee’s but contained some 15 people: 


| There was Bernard Toone’s family— 


mother, aunt, sister and cousin—who 
had all flown in from New York; and | 
U.P.’s folks from Pittsburgh. Everyone 
was talking at once and whooping it up. 
Mrs. Payne, who had already roasted a 
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Butch Lee 


| Christmas turkey with all the fixings, 


was mixing up some biscuits and in- 
sisted we all stick around. A few hours 
later, as | made my way. back to my ho- 
tel, | thought of what Butch had told me 
about Hubie Brown’s advice and how 
comfortable it felt to be at U.P.’s. 


Christmas day was even colder than 
the day before and by evening the radio 
was reporting wind-chill factors that 
would freeze a hound dog to a fire hy- 
drant. Butch and I were sitting around 
his apartment digesting the enormous 
dinner we'd just eaten at a banquet 
given for the four teams in the Classic 
(Texas, Army and Eastern Kentucky 
were this year’s visitors.) All the play- 
ers had been given compact flash cam- 
eras as presents and Butch was reading 
the instructions to his when the door 
opened and in bounded Toone followed 
by his cousin from New York, a young 
woman named Robin. Instantly, Toone 
set up Butch’s backgammon set and put 
a record on the stereo. 

“We gol time for a game or two here, 
my brother, before we head down and 
catch the eleven o'clock show of that 
Richard Pryor movie,”’ Toone said. He 
and Butch had a long-standing back- 
gammon rivalry which Lee led, 30 
games to 22. 

“You people play.” said Lee. “*I’m 
going to take some pictures of y'all with 
my new camera here.” 

“See,”’ said Toone, “see how that 
dude’s afraid to do battle?” 

“Check out that scoreboard hanging 
over there on my lamp. B.T.,”’ said 
Butch. **Maybe | should forfeit a game 
or two to you so things’d be more 
even.’ Laughing, Lee positioned the 
three of us for a picture. 

“You know,” Butch said just before 
we left for the movies, **I feel real good 
about this camera. Yes sir, I feel real 
good about it.”’ 

“Why's that, Lee?”’ asked B.T. 

"Because it's my new camera. man,” 
sald Butch, his eyes glowing. ‘‘I ain't 
never had a camera before. | feel so 
good about this camera I might not miss 
any jumpers tomorrow night.”’ 


In the first game of the tournament's 
opening night, Texas edged Army by a 
point in a contest that had all the finesse 
of a cattle drive. Then Marquette took 
the floor against Eastern Kentucky and 
promptly tore them to shreds. For the 
first five minutes Butch Lee measured 
his man, then went into action the way 
he had two days before in practice. Lee 
wound up with 25 points as Marquette 
won 90-73. After the game, the 
Marquette team was bussed to a motel 
out of town to get a night's sleep. In the 
morning 1 would see Butch’s coach, 





Hank Raymonds. 

Folks in Milwaukee love their basket- 
ball. and for 13 years packed the Mil- 
waukee Arena to watch Marquette play 
and Al McGuire put on a personal three- 
ring-circus-barroom brawl! in tront of 
the bench, in the stands and out on the 
floor. *‘We’re in the entertainment busi- 
ness,’ McGuire once said. “*A coach 
should get a percentage of the gate.”’ He 
also won a lot of games—l11I seasons ina 
row with 20 or more victories—and Was 
considered one of the best court-side 
coaches in the country. 

When Hank Raymonds was named 
head coach at Marquette it seemed as 
though Emiliano Zapata had been re- 
placed by Clark Kent. but Raymonds— 
whom the players wanted as their new 
coach—quickly introduced his own 
style of play by running more and sub- 
stituting more freely than McGuire ever 
had. 

‘Al wasa brilliant game coach,” says 
Rick Majerus, an assistant to McGuire 
and now Raymonds. ““He could make 
an adjustment in a tight situation that 


[ee a ah 
Raymonds: "Butch 
isnot arah-rah 
leader; he leads 
by example” 


would win a ballgame. Hank 1s a 
teacher, a practice coach who is great 
analytically. He believes you win games 
between three and five p.m. Al hated 
practice.’ 

Butch Lee expressed another dif 
ference between the two men. **Al 
would really get on your case,” he told 
me. ““You'd get so mad youd try to 
prove you could play. Hank says he 
knows you can play and gets it out by 
you realizing it yourself.” 

“Aland [are very different personal- 
ities,’ Hank Raymonds replied when | 
told him what Butch had said. ** But our 
basketball philosophy was about the 
same; otherwise I never could have 
stayed with him so long. Basically, 
were both defense-minded coaches. 
It's true I’m running more, but then I’ve 
got the players to run with,” 

We were sitting in his office, a cozy 
room filled with equipment and piles of 
mimeographed material. Raymonds, at 
52, is a tall, healthy-looking man with a 
kind, paternal demeanor. **As far as 
Butch Lee is concerned,”’ Raymonds 
went on, “I don’t bother Butch. He 
knows what he has to do to play pro 
ball; 'm not going to show Butch up 
and as a result 1 don’t want him to show 
me up. In other words, Butch Lee is 





the star and he’s a very unusual one, so 
| allow him to do things I wouldn't al- 
low the other players because he can 
do it. 

‘*He’s not a rah-rah leader: he leads 
by example and he’s an unselfish player. 
He’s the best backcourt man we ve ever 
had, better than Dean Meminger. When 
Butch came to Marquette we knew how 
good a player he was but we didn’t know 
what a good person he was.” 

Later that day, ldrove with Rick Ma- 
jerus to pick up a prospective ballplayer 
aut O'Hare Field in Chicago. *‘There 
wasn't much recruiting really with 
Butch,” he told me. **Butch knew what 
he wanted, even at 17, and | think he 
was leaning toward Marquette already, 
but when Jack Burke, our captain in 
1970, told him how straight we were 
with our players, it sure didn’t hurt. 

“Some people think that Butch suf- 
fered from Al’s leaving this year,”’ Ma- 
jerus said, “*but just the opposite is true. 
Under Al's system a player only shot 
within the structure of a prescribed of- 
fense. This year we're letting Butch cre- 
ate hisown situations, so actually he has 
more leeway. It’s true Butch is passing 
off more, but that’s his idea. He's get- 
ting ready for the pros and he knows he 
needs to perfect every uspect of the 
game. Don't worry—if we need the 
points, Butch’ll get “em.” 

Then the conversation returned to re- 
cruiting. “Obviously we can’t lure ‘em 
with rolling hills and broads in bikinis,” 
Majerus said, “‘and as aresult we don't 
even go after blue-chip white kids. Our 
program has to sell itself.” 


Marquette beat Texas in the tourna- 
ment final 65 to 56, but Butch Lee’s 
game turned cold and he only scored 
four points. For the next several games 
after that he didn’t do much better, but 
the team was Winning and ran its record 
up to || and one. | talked on the phone 
with Al McGuire and asked him what he 
thought was wrong with Butch. 

“He's basketball logged,” McGuire 
said, “‘He’s been on top of the cake too 
long. It's time for Butch to move on to 
pro ball. Not that he won't snap out of 
the slump; but the same thing happened 
to all our All-Americas: Earl Tatum, Bo 
Ellis, Lloyd Walton .. . all of them. 
Butch Il be all right. In the crucial game, 
when it’s show time, he'll put the ball in 
the basket.” 

McGuire was right. Shortly after our 
conversation, against DePaul, with ten 
pro scouts in the stands, Lee scored 31 
points. McGuire also predicted that Lee 
would be drafted by the first NBA team 
that needed a guard. Butch told me that 
he hopes that team is the Knicks be- 
cause “I'd like to go home and play in 
New York.” Re) 
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we hid a case of Canadian Club. 


There are more than 7 

million stories in the 

Big Apple. And one of 

them is a hidden case 

of Canadian Club 

whisky that is yours 
= ...if you can find it. 

Begin your search 

for the world’s finest 
—w : tasting whisky at the 

bottom of the world’s 3rd tallest building. Im- 
mediately proceed by taxi in as straight a line as 

possible toward “The House that Ruth Built” 
Get out the second the meter reads $3.65 and 
walk toward the wonderful sound of 196 foun- 
tains. Hop onto the nearest double-decker bus 
and ride the same number of blocks as there are 

bridges out of town. 


You’ re getting very close. 

Now stroll over to a familiar mounted officer 
and climb into one of the cabs waiting for you. 
Tell the driver to make a right, a left and a right. 





lt is now time to board a train that some 
think was named after the smoothest whisky 
in 87 lands. Get off at a station near Adam 
Van Den Berg's cow pasture. Without paying 
another fare, take another train three stops. 


Say, “C.C., please” and the case is yours. 
Walk two blocks toward the setting sun and 
half that distance toward the nearest city res- 
ervoir. There, at a very prominent address, 
higher up than the eye can see, someone is 
ready to hand you the case of Canadian Club 
when you say, “C.C.,please”’ 

But if for some reason you should get a 
little weary along the way, don’t panic. The 
New York area has 10,848 bars and restau- 
rants that will be delighted to serve you 
Canada’s favorite Canadian. 


“The Best In The House” ® in 87 lands. 
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figure in the season-lo ae g turmoil, s scored 
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by STEPHEN SINGER and DAVID HIRSHEY 


n ihc north end of New York’ S 
Rockefeller Center, across the 
street from the elegant 21 Club, 

isits the Warner Commu- 

nications Building. Warner Com- 


| munications is a multinational cor- 


| porate behemoth which does more 


| than $800 million worth of annual | 


| business helping us subvert reality. 


| Warner 


Communications has 
brought you Clint Eastwood as 
| Dirty Harry, Max Von Sydow as 
| The Exorcist, Robert Redford as a 
newspaperman and. George Burns 
as God. Warner Communications 


Renerde: Flee twood ic! Frank 
Sinatra and Alice Cooper. One of 


=a a its record labels is wanes ASyIaM: 
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Cosmos. 


Warner entertainment execu- ma 


tives | seized on the: growth /possi- 
of _ America’s "fledgling | 


Cosmos’ high-priced soccer talent 
_ won the oe ne poe 



































The soccer champions 


“made the Yankees look like 


the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir,” said their goalie. 
The Cosmos’ ego clashes 
and power struggles 
stretched from the field — 
and lockerroom into 
the executive suite 





North American Soccer League 
eight years ago, and after buying 


followed a Predinnd: true formula— 


| the same one they’d used with re-— 
cords, 
books—to make money on the in- 


movies and apes 


vestment. Warner bought big 
names for big bucks and promoted — 
the hell out of them. Last year the | 
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We tested ‘Rain Dance’ against all the leading car 
waxes... paste and liquid...and ‘Rain Dance’ keeps on shining 
longer, keeps on beading water longer, rain after rain, wash after 
wash. That's why we can guarantee it will last longer on your car. 
Premium-performance ‘Rain Dance’ is easy to use. It gives your 
car a fantastically brilliant shine because ‘Rain Dance’ cleans 
deep down as it waxes. And that shine lasts longer. 

Du Pont guarantees if. 


| 
IS US Pat ee Te oP 


GUARANTEE: “RAIN DANCE” js guaranteed to keep on beading and shining longer than leading liquid or paste 
cor woxes. If not completely satisfied, return unused portion to B-4233, Du Pont Company. Wilmington, DE 19898 for full 
refund of actual purchase price and postage. 


Cosmos 


kill the league. I want a team that will 
beat everyone, but I don’t want to de- 
stroy what we've built so far—Ameri- 
can soccer.” 

Warner has done more than win a 
title. It has taken the Cosmos from the 
seedy isolation of New York’s Ran- 
dall’s Island to the suburban Astroturf 
luxury of Giants Stadium in the Hack- 
ensack, N.J., Meadowlands. It has 
taken a sport always regarded in this 
country as a diversion for unassimilated 
ethnics and made it major league. 
Warner spent $4.5 million to sign Pele, 
the patron saint of soccer and the most 
significant single factor in the game’s 
growth here; $2.5 million to sign Franz 
Beckenbauer, twice European Player of 
the Year, captain of the 1974 World Cup 
champions from West Germany and the 
most highly regarded player in the 
world; $500,000 for Carlos Alberto, the 
Latin American Beckenbauer and cap- 
tain of the 1970 World Cup champions 
from Brazil; and $800,000 for Giorgio 
Chinaglia, a goal-scoring legend from 
Lazio, Italy. 

Last year, Warner paid the Cosmos’ 
rank-and-file players annual salaries in 


ae | the neighborhood of $20,000—more 


than twice the league average. Only a 
few years ago, the same players were 
making $1,800 a season and talking 
about food stamps. This year, those 
players who return will probably aver- 
age more than $30,000. Raises are ex- 
pected when you're a box-office hit. 
Last year at Giants Stadium, the Cos- 
mos averaged more than 34,000 paid 
customers per game. They drew regu- 
lar-season crowds in excess of 60,000 
when they played the top contenders, 
and for their last three home games— 
two playoff contests and Pelé’s Fare- 
well—the Cosmos averaged more than 


> | 75,000. The Cosmos outdrew the base- 


ball Mets and Yankees on days when 
their schedules competed. 

Because Warner Communications 
brokers in stars, the Cosmos fairly 


| reeked with glamour. Jersey City fami- 


lies stood in the parking lots before 
games and stared at helicopters touch- 


| ing down, disgorging Warner chairman 


Steve Ross and other luminaries. **I 
dragged Kissinger out twice and Mick 
Jagger four times,” says Ertegun. 
Everyone covered the Cosmos, from | 
Howard Cosell to representatives from 
Swedish TV, Staats Zeitung, Carta de 
Espana, the London Daily Express, 


| Aufbau, Agence France Presse, The 


Village Voice and the Deaf American. 
The Cosmos’ pressbox, also graced by 
friends of Warner executives, led the 
NASL in jumpsuits, fashion jeans, me- 
dallions and programs stolen from 
working reporters. The Cosmos’ post- 
game lockerroom resembled New York 


City’s glittery Studio 54 disco with all 
the celebrities. 

Warner Communications made the 
Cosmos the world’s best-known sports 
franchise—and the most hysterical. 
‘‘There were times last year I thought 
I'd need a straightjacket,”’ says captain 
and center-fullback Werner Roth. 

‘“‘T thought I was back in school,” 
says midfielder Terry Garbett. **Ru- 
mors were going about, new players 
were coming in, management changes. 
People were paranoid.” 

The Cosmos were often compared to 
the Yankees. But goalie Shep Messing 
says, “The Cosmos made the Yankees 
look like the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir.” 

The on-field drama became height- 
ened, confused and distorted by absurd 
and ugly ego clashes and power 
struggles in the lockerroom and the ex- 
ecutive suite. 

The 1977 season began with the fol- 
lowing in starring roles: 

CLIVE TOYE: Cosmos president. A 
former soccer writer in England, Toye 
became the most successful soccer pro- 
moter in the U.S. He spent four years 
traveling around the world in pursuit of 
Pelé, then finally signed him after a bril- 
liant, clinching appeal that Pele should 
come to the one country in the world 
which did not love soccer and teach its 
children the beauty of the game. Toye 
then spent a year and a half in European 
airports and hotel lobbies, with his col- 
lar up and his hat brim down, before 
signing Beckenbauer—avoiding pre- 
mature publicity on a continent which 
viewed the Cosmos as parasites. 

GORDON BRADLEY: Cosmos coach. 
A thoroughly decent, honest, dignified 
man, Bradley had to make a team out of 
Toye'’s high-priced individuals. They 
came from England and the European 
continent, Africa and South America. 
Each country produced a unique style 
of play and players with singular tem- 
peraments. Coaching them demanded 
more than decency, honesty and dig- 
nity. It required organizational ability, 
iron will and anelement of ruthlessness. 
STEVEN ROSS: President of Warner 
Communications, Inc. Ross began his 
business career selling children’s 
clothes. He married into a mortuary 


business and came up with the idea of | 


leasing its funeral limousines when they 
were idle. One acquisition followed an- 
other and Ross rose from stiffs to super- 
stars. He says his primary relationship 
to the Cosmos is that of a fan, and he isa 
rabid one. He wears a seat belt in the 
stands so he won't fall out of his upper- 


Winning the NASL championship 
helped Pelé and the game’s MYP, Steve 
Hunt (right), forget their early-season tiff. 





deck seat. Ross saw his first soccer 
game in 1971 when his Cosmos played 
St. Louis before 3,000 fans. He was not 
despondent. “It was a wide-open mar- 
ket,’ Ross said. **The growth potential 
from ground zero was tremendous.”’ 
People Magazine named him one of 
1977's Most Intriguing People. 
GIORGIO CHINAGLIA: Cosmos cen- 
ter forward and 1976 NASL scoring 
champion. Chinaglia is affable, charm- 
ing and partial to Chivas Regal, which 
he orders by the case. He has furnished 
his $300,000 home in suburban New Jer- 
sey with crystal chandeliers, brocades 
and a tennis court. Chinaglia is am- 
bitious, both for himself and for Warner 
Communications. He reluctantly took a 
back seat, first to Pele and then to Beck- 
enbauer. 

‘You have to understand what I sac- 
rificed,’’ Chinaglia says. *‘In Italy, if I 
spit on the floor, my fans would say I did 
the right thing. Even today, if someone 
said something bad about me to my 
fans. he'd be assassinated.”’ 

While negotiating his first contract, 
Chinaglia became friends with Steve 
Ross. The Warner chairman says he 
liked him personally and admired his 
business intelligence. Chinaglia never 
became friends with Clive Toye and 
Gordon Bradley, who are not business- 
men at heart. 

AHMET ERTEGUN: Chairman of the 
board of directors of Atlantic and Cos- 
mos vice-president. Ertegun, probably 
the most powerful and respected man in 
the record industry, has been a soccer 
fan all his life. The son of a Turkish dip- 
lomat, Ertegun haunted the Washing- 
ton, D.C. jazz spots and by age 14 was 
befriended by Duke Ellington and Louis 
Armstrong. Under his leadership, the 





record divisions produce 49 percent of 
Warner's profits. Ertegun and his 
brother Nesuhi, the chairman of the 
Cosmos’ board, control almost as much 
Warner stock as Ross. This makes the 
Erteguns an extremely powerful force 
at Warner. 


Given such a cast, several questions 
arose In Warner's soccerland last sea- 
son. Would the English alliance of Toye 
and Bradley shepherd their six-year-old 
team to the title? Or might they be su- 
perseded by the powerful Turks? And 
what of Ross and Chinaglia? Would the 
good friends challenge the Erteguns for 
control? 

The 1977 season did not begin well. 
The Cosmos’ defense was porous and 
disorganized. Pele’s play was lackluster 
and Chinaglia could not score. His shots 
went high and wide. Savaged by the 
press and the vox populi, he became sul- 
len and withdrawn. The Cosmos lost 
two straight games and Bradley losta lot 
of sleep. 

Then, suddenly, Toye signed Beck- 
enbauer. It was an incredible coup. At 
32, the Kaiser, as he was known in Eu- 
rope, was at his peak. A graceful, ele- 
gant player, he was considered the best 
on earth. The Cosmos planned to use 
him as a sweeper back—the defensive 
stopper who prowls between the full- 
backs and midfield. And his long runs 
and deep passes would confer deadly 
potency on the offense. 

But even Beckenbauer didn't help in 
the next game, against Tampa Bay on 
May 29. The defense was still dis- 
organized and sloppy. The offense had 
too many styles that did not mesh. The 
English players favored the long ball 
with a lot of running; the South Ameri- 





Cosmos 


cans preferred a slow buildup with less 
running and more emphasis on individ- 
ual skills. The Europeans played a fas- 
ter paced, short-passing game. The Cos- 
mos could not find a tempo and 
stumbled through the game, losing 4-2. 
Beckenbauer seemed a bit bewildered. 

Up in the forward line, frustration 
created an ugly scene. Steve Hunt, the 
talented 21-year-old English winger re- 
fused to give up the ball, taking long, 
distracted runs and wild shots. “Easy. 
Steve. easy, said Pele, trying to calm 
him down. **Pass the ball.’’ Hunt 
whirled around, plugging his ears. 

A few days later, Ross took a helicop- 
ter out to Giants Stadium and addressed 
the players before practice. He said he 
did not intend to let them take advan- 
tage of him. As of that moment. no one’s 
job was secure, 

On June 14, Toye stepped down as 
Cosmos president. He cited “personal 
reasons but there was a hard edge in 

his voice. Beside him at the press con- 
| ference, coach Bradley was ashen, 
mute with shock. Later he called it ‘the 
sickest day in the history of American 
soccer.’ It was the beginning of a cor- 
porate housecleaning to make way fora 
new palace guard, 

The Cosmos’ new president was none 
other than Ahmet Ertegun, who ex- 
plained: “No one denied the amount of 
work Toye put in, but doubts were cast 
on his administrative ability.” 

Translation: Toye could not or would 
not ‘administrate’ the Erteguns’ grow- 
ing interest in the team. Toye was a 
hunter, not a honcho. He could woo a 
superstar but could he handle cost 
coefficients’ Soccer is suddenly a hot 
property. Once you ve gota hit on your 
hands, you bring in top management to 
see that it stays that way. 

A week after Toye’s departure, a cir- 
culated memo forbade all Cosmos em- 
ployvees to speak to him. Anyone caught 
doing so would be dismissed immedi- 
ately. 

It had been a bloodless coup, carried 
| out antiseptically on the crisp white vel- 
lum of Warner stationery. But the play- 
ers seemed shaken. Pele walked 
through practice like a zombie, head 
down and unsmiling. Others were skit- 
tish. If Toye’s job was so insecure, 
Where did they stand? Only Chinaglia 
Was Sanguine about Toye’s departure. 
After all, Toye had refused him a raise 
and had forced him to get it from Ross. 
Sull, Chinaglia was chafing; he was not 
scoring goals with his usual regularity. 
He was the first to admit he was playing 
poorly. but he intimated that much of 
the blame lay with Bradley's coaching. 

Another Cosmo, Bobby Smith, an 
All-Star fullback in 1976 who spent most 
of 1977 on the bench, was more direct in 





criticizing Bradley. In his forthcoming 
book, The Education of An American 
Soccer Player, goalie Shep Messing de- 
scribes Smith's reaction this way: “The 
players are assembled for a team meet- 
ing before the day’s game against L.A. 
Unable to find his name in the starting 
lineup, Smith is pacing at the front of the 
room as Bradley explains a play. Curs- 
ing, Smith spits at the blackboard. Then 
he kicks it. 

* *That’s what I think of your f---ing 
coaching, he screams. ‘It’s a f---ing 
joke!’ He challenges Bradley to a fight. 
Tight-lipped, arms folded across his 
chest, Bradley stands his ground. 

"Are you through?’ he asks Smith 
quietly. Smith lunges forward and kicks 
the blackboard again. Blood spurts from 
acut on his foot. He stomps off, cursing. 
Watching all this, the foreign players are 
stunned. Pele’s mouth drops open in as- 
tonishment; Beckenbauer ts fighting to 
keep back a smile. The Englishmen are 
livid. “If this was England,’ says Terry 
Garbett, “Smith would never play soc- 
cer again.” *’ 


ee 
“Your coaching is 
a ---=--- joke!” 
Smith screamed at 
coach Bradley 


Also left off the starting lineup is 
Giorgio Chinaglia. He has gone to sit in 
the stands, claiming a minor injury. 
“Giorgio is not a guy to be seen sitting 
on the bench,” one player says. Chi- 
naglia, though, insists he isn’t worried. 
“Tt will never happen again,”” ts all he 
will say. 

The following day, Bradley an- 
nounced that as long as he was coach, 
Smith would not appear in a Cosmos 
uniform. 

Did that mean Bradley would resign if 
Smith were reinstated? Warner wanted 
to find out. When the Cosmos landed in 
Vancouver for a game against the 
Whitecaps, Bradley got a phone call 
from New York informing him that 
Smith had been fined $1,000, been rein- 
stated and would join the team there. 
Bradley asked Professor Julio Mazzet, 
Cosmos assistant coach and Pele’s clos- 
est adviser, to take over the team. In- 
stead, Mazzei spoke with Pele, and both 
men said they would return to New 
York with Bradley, Warner was tn- 
formed and Smith stayed home. 

Two weeks later, on July 7, the Cos- 
mos were assembled for another team 
meeting in the Giants Stadium locker- 
room. It was hot and humid but Pelé 
was trembling. Tears coursed down his 





cheeks as he spoke: “I hope that from 
now on, things will be different. 1 hope 
players now go to the coach with prob- 
lems. Not over his head. Not behind his 
back,” 

No one needed an interpreter. Gor- 
don Bradley had just announced that he 
would become “director of player de- 
velopment,’ which meant he had been 
forced out as coach. To his left stood the 
Cosmos’ new coach—Eddie Firmani, 
who had resigned as Tampa coach two 
weeks before Toye’s ouster. Charges 
were leveled that Firmani had been of- 
fered the Cosmos’ job months before by 
his old friend Chinaglia. 

Many Cosmos players were so angry 
that they refused to speak to Chinaglia. 
One who did asked, ““Who are you go- 
ing to fire now, Giorgio?” 

“I love Giorgio,” said Ross when 
asked if Chinaglia had been behind 
Toye s and Bradley's ouster, “but no 
player, no matter who he is, can dictate 
who acoachis or who a president is. We 
listen to a lot of people and evaluate 
their opinions before we make those de- 
cisions.” 

Matters should have improved for 
Chinaglia. Ross and Firmani were his 
friends, and Toye and Bradley were 
gone. But a deep fissure remained in the 
Cosmos’ organization. Power was split 
right down the middle. 

One side was Ahmet Ertegun, who 
never wanted Firmani as coach. Erte- 
gun wanted Dettmar Cramer, the man 
who coached Beckenbauer at Bayern 
Munich. On the other side, Chinaglia 
and Ross lined up for Firmant and won 
the battle. The Erteguns have not for- 
gotten this, a former Cosmos official as- 
serts, adding, ‘If they could get rid of 
Chinaglia tomorrow, they would.” 


“So much politics,’” Pelé said in early 
August. “I look forward to end of sea- 
son. It has been a hard year for me. | 
think | accomplish my mission, making 
soccer very popular here. But | am sad, 
too, All the changes, they upset the 
team. There has been too much, too 
much—how you say?” He slashed the 
air with his right arm in a back-stabbing 
motion. 

The tensions erupted on the practice 
field one day. Chinaglia messed up a 
pass from Steve Hunt, and Hunt called 
Chinaglia “stupid.” When Chinaglia 
messed up another pass, Hunt hollered, 
“Idiot.” He couldn't get another word 
in before Chinaglia floored him with a 
right cross, 

Firmani tried to create some harmony 
on the field. He was a shrewd tactician 
interested in Winning games, not per- 
sonality contests. 

Some of his moves were con- 
troversial. Firmani gave the sweeper 
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1. Time for fresh line on your Toro trimmer? 2. A mere tap on the ground while you trim 
No need to feed out line and cut it by hand. triggers a spring-loaded mechanism that... cuts it to the proper trimming length. 


Toro.takes the stop-and-go 
out of grass trimming 








‘Toro engineers drew on over half a century of shoots up along fences, walls, borders, around trees 
lawn-care experience in designing this heavy-duty or over the edges of walks and driveways. 
tlexible-line trimmer. 

Of course, you get the quality and convenience 3.9-ainp motor 
you expect to find engineered into any Toro. Powered by a 3.5-amp heavy-duty motor, this 

) ° 2 new Toro whips sturdy cutting line around at 7,000 

Feeds line automatically a rpms. [hat’s power enough to level weeds up to 

‘Toro saves you time and trouble with its fully- half an inch thick, or trim grass along a 50-foot 
automatic feed. You simply tap your [oro on the chain link fence in only five minutes. 
ground and it automatically lets out new line, then } 
cuts it to the proper length w/ule you trim. No Cor d lock handle 


stopping, no unplugging. 
You avoid the three-step hassle of manual 
: feeding. 


Like all Toro products, your new trimmer ts 
engineered for convenience. A cord lock on the 
handle keeps your extension cord from unplugging 
while you trim. And the trimmer is double 
insulated against : — 
electric shock. ’ 

The complete 
‘Toro trimmer line 
also includes cordless 
and gasoline-powered 















1 Unplug trimmer 2 Feed out new line 
models. 

Our fully-automatic feed is a significant Quality engi- 
advance in trimmer design. It’s a spring-loaded neering is what 
device which now allows continuous trimming with makes this new 
no stopping to advance new line. heavy-duty trimmer 

A few other outstanding features make this a loro. You'll be glad 
heavy-duty trimmer a worthy addition to the Toro you waited. 
family of quality lawn-care products. 

i 

Adjustable handle 

A comfortable ring-grip handle slides up or 
down to accommodate the user’s reach. A tele- . 
scoping tubular shaft adjusts to the user’s height. | 

| Here’s a Toro that’s only 5.6 lbs. Anyone can Haven't you done 
handle it. Youll make quick work of grass that without a Toro 
long enough?” 
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position to newly signed Carlos Alberto 
and put Beckenbauer in midfield to take 
advantage of his offensive ability. 
Would you move Jascha Heifetz back to 
second violin? Beckenbauer accepted 
the news gracefully, but was clearly un- 
comfortable. 

To shore up the shaky defense, Fir- 
mani started volatile Bobby Smith. The 
newspapers criticized that move, espe- 
cially the New York Post. Ata morning 
practice, Smith saw Post reporter Phil 
Mushnick and kicked a ball that 
slammed within centimeters of Mush- 
nick’s head. The ball smashed off a wall 
and bounced back to Smith. Mushnick 
laughed uncomfortably. Smith drilled 
the ball off the wall again and said, 
‘“Come on, you f--k, I’m taking potshots 
at you just like you do at me.” 

Firmani also moved Hunt farther up- 
field and out on the wing to keep the 
middle open, and moved Pelé back to 
keep the goal area clear. These shifts 
gave Chinaglia more room to take 
passes on the run and then shoot. On 
July 27 he scored three goals in an 8-2 
rout of Washington and looked like a 
new man. 


‘The pressure to win is incredible 





now,” said Bobby Smith. It was the day 
before the last game of the regular sea- 
son, and Smith was sitting outside a 
closed lockerroom door, cutting tape off 
his feet. ““It’s not the guys’ fault that 
there is so much bullshit going on. 
They're playing for their jobs. A lot of 
contracts are up this season. If we don’t 
win, we're gone.” 

He was angry and hurt. **Why can’t 
you just be left alone?’’ he asked. **Why 
can’t you just play the game? I bust my 
ass for 15 years to improve my game and 
I have to put up with bullshit. I used to 
be an idealist about this game, but now | 
have three priorities: My game, my 
team—to some extent—and my 
friends.’ He pointed to the lockerroom 
door. **Money means too much in there. 
This is not a tight team. If we play ateam 
in the playoffs where the guys care 
about each other and fight for each 
other, we're gonna get beat.” 

As the playoffs began, only Firmani 
and Chinaglia—who had the most to 
lose—predicted the Cosmos could go all 
the way. They won the opener against 
Tampa Bay 3-0 on a goal by Chinaglia 
and two by a rejuvenated Pelé. In the 
next home game, before a record crowd 
of 77,691, Chinaglia scored three goals 





in an 8-3 rout of Ft. Lauderdale. 

For the third playoff game, a large 
contingent from Warner Commu- 
nications jetted down to Ft. Lauder- 
dale. They saw Chinaglia’s goal tie the 
game at 2-2 with six minutes to go. The 
Cosmos then won 3-2 in a shootout 
(each goalie faced five direct shots on 
goal), aided by Messing’s brilliant goal- 
keeping. The Cosmos followed by de- 
feating Rochester twice, 2-1 and 4-1. 
Chinaglia scored three more goals but 
the fans still booed him. 

Only one game remained: The Soccer 
Bowl in Portland against the Seattle 
Sounders for the NASL championship. 
The Cosmos dedicated the game to | 
Pelé, and for a brief moment the bicker- 
ing stopped. Alberto was brilliant at 
sweeper. Smith was the consummate 
professional at right fullback. Hunt was 
the game's most valuable player with a | 
goal and an assist. And Chinaglia, | 
booed at the start of the game, scored 
the winning goal in the 2-1 victory. 

In the lockerroom bedlam that fol- 
lowed, Pelé was the center of attention. 
TV cameras followed him into the 
shower. Cosmos players chanted his 
name over and over. Yet Pele would not 
have had that moment without Chi- 
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naglia’s sensational finish, a record-set- 
ting nine goals in six playoff games. And 
Chinaglia might not have had his cham- 
plonship-winning goal without the assist 
from the teammate he punched out in 
practice, Steve Hunt. 

Warner executives celebrated the 
triumph in their own fashion. Steve 
Ross changed from his champagne- 
soaked trousers into an extra pair of 
Chinaglia’s sweat pants. And later, 
back at the hotel, Nesuhi Ertegun took a 
turn marching around the lobby with the 
championship trophy held high over his 
head. 

Unlike baseball’s Yankees, the Cos- 
mos didn’t end their internal strife when 
league play ended. In mid-October, 
Beckenbauer, all season long a model of 
modesty, professionalism and good 
will, blew up at coach Firmani in Brazil, 
near the end of the team’s postseason 
tour. Firmani wanted all his players to 
assemble at a restaurant to watch a TV 
match that featured their next day’s op- 
ponent. Beckenbauer, who had played 
140 games without a rest in 1977, had 
arranged to‘ join Carlos Alberto at his 
home for dinner. Both did not go to the 
restaurant. A Cosmos player later said, 
‘**Firmani waited up for Franz, and they 





had a pretty heated argument. After it 
was over Franz said, ‘I cannot play fora 
coach like this.’ ”’ 

The Cosmos faced other problems as 
they awaited the 1978 season opener. 
‘*We don’t know who is going to be on 
the team,”’ one player said. *‘I think that 
after you win a championship, you 
should concentrate on keeping the nu- 
cleus of that team happy and together.”’ 

Championship starters rumored to 
have uncertain futures with the Cosmos 
included Hunt, Messing, Garbett, full- 
back Nelsi Morais, midfielder Vito Di- 
mitrijevic and winger Tony Field. 


**Do you think the Cosmos could win 
the championship this year with the 
same 11?’’ Eddie Firmani asked at 
lunch in the Warner executive dining 
room last winter. 

His lunch partner, Giorgio Chinaglia, 
the only player with an office in the 
Warner Building, replied: “‘On a suc- 
cessful team you never keep the same 
11. You have to get at least one new 
player a year. One thing I cannot stand 
is for people to come in here and think 
they can take Warner for a ride.’’ He 
was referring to players like Hunt and 
Messing who were asking for what he 


felt were excessive raises, and to execu- 
tives such as Toye and Bradley. **What 
did I think about what happened last 
season? | didn’t think. I knew. When 
those guys were here, what had we 
won? Nothing. One man came. Just one 
man. Firmani.” 

Many would disagree. **With the tal- 
ent we had,”’ said a Cosmos player, "we 
could have won with Little Orphan An- 
nie coaching us. We got it together be- 
cause we wanted to win it for Pele.” 

Now that Pelé is gone, will the Cos- 
mos hold together without his unifying 
presence? Will Ertegun make us forget 
Toye, who is now president of the Chi- 
cago Sting? Will Firmani again gear his 
offense to his friend Chinaglia? And will 
Firmani continue to play him if Chi- 
naglia gets off to a bad start again? And 
if benched, will Chinaglia go over Firm- 
ani’s head to Steve Ross? Will more 
heads roll? 

‘*T’ve stuck my neck out for two sea- 
sons,’ Chinaglia said. ‘‘I took a lot of 
shit even until the championship game. 
If the Cosmos don’t win this year, m 
prepared for that. It’s like going into a 
dark alley. There are always five or six 
hidden corners, and this year I'll know 
where they are.”’ a 
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Christmas Yet to Come 


The North American Soccer League struggled 
nine years to make a breakthrough in New York, but it has 
expanded before the hearts, minds and dollars 
of other “must” cities have been won 


onsider the Cosmos, filling the 
most modern stadium in the 
North American Soccer 

League with 77,000 paying cus- 
tomers. See the supercalafragilistic 
electronic scoreboard with wiring, so so- 
phisticated that we can only hopeit will 
never choose to cast its lot on the side of 
evil. Study the Prussian excellence of 
Franz Beckenbauer and the Fellini-like 
emotional fire of Giorgio Chinaglia. Lis- 
ten to the hot, happy palms of the boys 
in the boardroom up at Warner Commu- 
nications as they rub together in a cap- 
pella joy over the team they have turned 
from a tax deduction into an instant 
money machine. 

But don’t get carried away. 

You are not really looking at the 
| North American Soccer League, 

You may be seeing the ghost of 
Christmas Yet to Come or you may only 
be seeing the Hope diamond in search of 
a setting. 

The battle for the hearts, minds and 
dollars (not necessarily in that order) of 
the American sports customer has not 
and will not be won on the playing fields 
of Giants Stadium, home of the Cos- 
mos. In truth it will still be fought on a 
lumpy high-school turf in Rochester, 
N.Y., ina spectacularly empty stadium 
in Toronto and on a back-lot ballpark in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

It will be waged in two of America’s 
prime commercial markets, Los An- 
geles and Chicago, which thus far have 
threatened to yawn the sport to death, 
and within an expanded league now 
swollen to a bloated 24 teams, four of 
which have previously failed in other 
cities. 

New ownership in a number of fran- 
chises emerges as a major plus—espe- 
cially when you consider some of the 
old ones. Consider, for example, the 
Los Angeles Aztecs. You might as well 
because Los Angeles did not. Manage- 
ment invested in one player—George 
Best, the flamboyant bad boy of English 
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soccer. Then it opened the doors to the 
L.A. Coliseum. Nobody was killed in 
the rush. 

So here come the Aztecs, roaring 
East on a two-stop road trip. They are 
undercapitalized, undermanned and un- 
der a sea of red ink. They play the Cos- 
mos and then are undetected by human 
eye. The Aztecs were supposed to go up 
to New Haven to play an equally anony- 
mous collection called the Connecticut 
Bicentennials. Eventually, they did— 
one by one. For two days the squad took 
off for R & R. Nobody, including their 
coach, could find them. 

Now comes an attorney named Al 
Rothenberg, who is prepared to spend 
some money. He is aware that he must 
compete with minor box-office attrac- 
tions like the Los Angeles Dodgers, the 
Rams, USC and UCLA. He ts also bat- 
tling to succeed in one of the “must” 
cities in which the league has thus far 
failed. | 


Four pinpoints remain constant on — 


the NASL war map as *“‘must’” cities: 
New York, now a mind-boggling suc- 
cess with a sport that New Yorkers a 
few years ago considered about as 
American as-mom’s Wiener schnitzel; 
Los Angeles, thus far a lead blintz at the 
cash register; Chicago and Toronto. All 
four cities have dynamic financial and 
population demographics, And all four 
cities have something else in common. 
In the words of Chive Toye, who built 
the Cosmos and is now trying to do the 
same for the Chicago Sting: **These are 
four cities whose names smack of inter- 
national grammar. When the NFL sea- 
son ends, the football season is over. 
After you play the World Series, the 
baseball people go home. But the magic 
international reputations of these cities 
transcend borders and leagues. They 
can spread the gospel of NASL»soccer 
overseas and make a hell of a buck doing 
it. 

Toye believes he can take care of one 
of those ““must”’ cities in his new job as 





president of the Chicago Sting, a home- | 


less waif which never had a chance and 
is Still locked into dual homesites (seven 
games at Soldier Field and eight at 
Wrigley Field). Don't sell his chances 
short. 

There was a time when Toye was the 
most influential, soccer writer in all of 
England. He chucked that to chase the 
dream of establishing America as a soc- 
cer power. When his English colleagues 
gave him a set of matched luggage at the 
farewell party, they did not print the 
name “‘Crazy Clive” on the baggage 
tags—but they thought about it. 

Toye is one of the league's premier 
assets, a workaholic who shaped the 
Cosmos by chasing Pelé around the 
world and convincing him that the bar- 
barians in the former British colonies 
were ready to become useful soccer 
consumers. iine 

Toye’s plans for the Chicago Sting are 
simple: *‘By 1981 we are going to sell 
60,000 season tickets. We are going to. 
sell the ethnics in the city and the kids in 
the suburbs. We are going to have full- 
time players who will be visible 12 
months a year. I don’t care if the bloody 
goalie was born in Tibet. If we Keep him 
here, teach him the language, Win a lot 
of games and put him to work in the off- 
season, nobody is going to ask to See his 
birth certificate before they buy a 
ticket.”” | 

Since Toye used the same method- 
ology with the Cosmos before the higher 
corporate brass at Warner Commu- 
nications forced him out, Chicago will 
be worth watching. 

The fourth “must” city for the NASL 
is Toronto. At the moment, Toronto 
may or may not have an NASL fran- 
chise, depending on whether or not you 
consider customers a prerequisite. If 
the Cosmos are the wave of the NASL’s 
future, then somebody better get the 
Toronto franchise a rowboat. 


It is being run like a World War II | 


government in exile. If truth be told— 
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Soccer 


and the NASL brass shudderseachtime | franchise?’ asks Shep Messing, the 


it is—the full name of this team is To- 
ronto Metro Croatia. Nowhere in the 
league s propaganda output can you 
find the third slice of the name. It repre- 
sents exactly what soccer in North 
America has been running from. 

For decades, North American soccer 
belonged to that group euphemistically 
known as the ethnics. On a Sunday 
morning, a guy could pull out his copy of 
Staats Zeitung or any of adozen foreign- 
language papers and forget where he was 
and what was wrong with the deal his 
particular ethnic group was getting. 
Then, after the big Sunday dinner, he 
could go out to the park with the wooden 
bleachers and watch kids with the right 
first names kick the soccer ball around. 
Finally, at his ethnic social club— 
whether the motto was written in Italian, 
Hungarian or Greek—he could warm his 
psyche with adrink poured from a bottle 
with the same label he had known “back 
home.*’ Once a week, therefore, he 
could journey back to his roots easier 
than you could say “‘Alex Haley.” 

If the ethnics kept the sport alive on 
alien American shores—and, indeed, 
they did—they also made damned sure 
that nobody else got a piece of the ac- 
tion. Werner Roth, the erudite captain 
of the Cosmos, was weaned in the New 
York German-American League. 
“What kept soccer alive through 
leagues like that,’ he will tell you, “‘1s 
what holds it back in Toronto today—no 
money, part-time players [in Toronto's 
case, imports who all arrive too late and 
leave too quickly after the season] anda 
team geared to the ethnic group and not 
the town. The kind of soccer where 
there is more action in the stands than 
on the field.” 

*“You want me to sum up the Toronto 


best American goalie in the game. “‘It's 
easy. The Croats and the Yugoslavs 
don’t get along back in Europe. When 
we played in Toronto, our Yugoslavian 
players got a standing boo.” 

This kind of nationalistic feuding 
might sell out the stands in Croatia, but 
unfortunately the team has to sell tick- 
ets in Toronto. The club’s ownership 
has been swimming In red ink but man- 
ages to hang on. Other franchise owners 
will not say so publicly, but they yearn 


Rochester's stadium 
benches would give 
an Indian fakir 
third-degree bedsores 


for somebody to buy out the current 
ownership. Some insist that it will—and 
must—happen within a year. 
Ironically, success stories in Min- 
nesota, Seattle and Tampa have their 
roots in the antithesis of what 1s hap- 
pening in Toronto. None of them had a 
flaming soccer tradition. None of them 
had to deal with the ethnic label or the 
early NASL disasters when the league 
was formed back in 1968. Each, with 
good stadia, good teams and good man- 
agement, began—in a sense—at the top. 
These are bellwether franchises which 
can and do draw the crowds of 35,000. 
They remain major assets. 
The other clubs retained from last 
season shape up like this: 
Washington—excellent manage- 
ment, good promotion, RFK Stadium. 
Portland—good media coverage, 
good stadium capacity, benefits from 








city chauvinism fostered by the NBA 
Trail Blazers. 

San Jose—sells out but has only 
18,000 seats, good fans, good manage- 
ment, desperately needs new park. 

Dallas—hurt somewhat by the bur- 
den of being a pioneer before it was 
fashionable. Finally found a home at 
SMU Stadium but ultimately will need 
larger quarters. Great community rela- 
tions. Owned by millionaire Lamar 
Hunt. (Assets not listed in order of im- 
portance.) 

Fort Lauderdale—good management 
and sound ownership in Liz Robbie, 
wife of Miami Dolphins owner. Hor- 
rendous park. Could return to Miami 
(where it once failed dismally) if Robbie 
or someone does not build combination 
stadium in Fort Lauderdale for the Dol- 
phins (who would leave Orange Bowl) 
and Strikers. But if this team 1s Miami- 
bound, it will return in triumph. 

Vancouver—has a chance. Still a | 
mystery franchise. Attendance improv- 
ing but the league cannot determine how 
much the town really wants soccer. 

Rochester rates a mention by itself. 
Its stadium is a single-deck, high-school 
field which can comfortably seat either 
22,000 Americans or 44,000 pygmies, 
given that the stadium features long 
wooden benches which would give an 
Indian fakir third-degree bedsores. The 
management has litthke money to spend 
but hustles magnificently. It insists that 
the team will not be moved to Buffalo— 
which is an indication that it probably 
will. “*It reminds me of when we played 
at Randall's Island.” says the Cosmos’ 
Werner Roth. *‘It has terrible dressing 
rooms and a bad playing surface.” 

Having retained these 14 franchises, 
the NASL then did what we have come 
to expect from the men who run any 
professional sport in this country. They 
went for expansion. There is something 
magic about that word among sports 
lodge brothers, a kind of feeling that 
means you have arrived. Birds aren't 
birds without nests, sharks aren't 
sharks without jaws and leagues in 
America aren't leagues unless they at- 
tempt to absorb every city with a bus 
terminal, 

For practical purposes, you could say 
NASL expansion is divided into two 
groups. If you understand that some of 
the surviving franchises were fighting 
for their lives, then consider the pros- 
pects of the four additional teams which 
died and have returned from the Great 
Soccer Field in the Sky to try again in 
new surroundings. 

St. Louis failed and chose Anaheim 


The Cosmos’ huge crowds, such as these 
75,646 at Pelé’s farewell, may be the 
Hope diamond in search of a setting. 


because of its good stadium, good youth 
program and, what the hell, you have to 
play somewhere if you want to stay in 
the game. The Connecticut Bicenten- 
nials have pitched their nets in Oakland. 
Hawaii, where soccer is a way of life for 
at least a dozen people, shipped its team 
to the nearby suburb of Tulsa, Okla. 
and the Las Vegas club has settled in 
San Diego. Most owners did not want 
San Diego but San Diego wanted them, 
and for the first time (which one sup- 
poses is a mark of maturity as sports go 
in America) the specter of antitrust ac- 
tion forced the NASL to agree to a new 
city. 

Which brings us to the ‘‘expansion- 
expansion’’ teams. Denver was willing 
to face the threat of possible major- 
league baseball at the same time of year 
in the same stadium. Detroit had a great 
stadium, money and no way of judging 
its potential. Memphis was added for 
reasons known only to the people who 
wrote demographic studies proving the 
American Basketball Association could 
not fail there, and Houston got in thanks 
to the influence of Ben Woodson's 
grandson. **My grandson plays soc- 
cer,”’ explains Woodson, part owner of 
the Houston team. **That’s where I got 
all my inside information.’ Two months 
before the first scheduled game, Hous- 
ton had no office space, phone listing, 
coach or players. It did, however, have 
excellent financing—which it will surely 
need. 

And then the league decided to bring 
back two previously folded franchises 
in Philadelphia and Boston. This made 
some sense, primarily because it needs 
these cities and because there were ex- 
traordinary circumstances surrounding 
their past failure. 

The Philadelphia Atoms were about 
as good as any of the old NASL teams at 
the box office. Then the club was sold to 
Mexican ownership, which employed 
mostly Mexican players. Philadelphia's 
Mexican population was ecstatic. Both 
of them bought tickets. Communication 
between management and press was 
nonexistent. Communication between 
fans and players was awful. Survival 
was impossible. The prognosis for the 
new team is good, since it will rely heav- 
ily on some people who were in- 
strumental in the city’s earlier success. 

Boston should make it this time. Even 
if it doesn’t, it deserves a shot off the 
colorful background of its previous at- 
tempt. Its defunct ownership (in no way 
connected with the new team) made To- 
ronto Metro’s organization look as slick 
as Santos of Brazil. 

It played wherever it could get a field, 
which translates as BU Stadium, BC 
Stadium, Schaefer Stadium and Provi- 
dence, R.I. Shep Messing was its 


goalie—and its finest Boswell: ““The 
guy who owned the team drove a Rolls- 
Royce and sold hot dogs at the park to 
pay whatever salary he came up with for 
us. We all bought hot dogs for our pre- 
game meal. We figured at least that way 
we knew we'd get paid something. We 
made it a point to come late to the 
games. Then we parked our cars behind 
the Rolls-Royce and hemmed it in. That 
way he wasn’t going anywhere after- 
ward until we had a chance to talk 
money. 


“But the best was the way he fi- | 
nanced his road trips. He always sold a | 


player. How good the player was, de- 
pended on how far we had to go. Ifit was 
along trip, he sold an expensive guy. He 
would line us up at the airport and say, 
‘Smith or Jones or whomever, you've 
been sold to New York. The rest of you 
guys, get on the plane.’ ~ 

This is hardly likely to happen again. 
A nice little corporation called the Lip- 
ton Tea Company has bought the new 
franchise. It will play in Schaefer Sta- 
dium. 

So this is the lineup which seeks to 
prove to North America that this league 
has arrived. On the plus side there are 
the fighting words of Clive Toye, who 
should be listened to by the other brass 
on the matter of television: ‘‘What 
counts,” he says, “is that we negotiate 
local television contracts. That's a sell- 
ing tool as well as exposure. As for the 
networks, well, we've given our prod- 
uct away twice, got no money for it and 
wound up with one-sided contracts 
which gave away control of the product. 
Absolutely—and only—over my dead 
body will we ever again sign a network 
contract where we let them dictate 
everything. Last year they had us play- 
ing a championship game at I1 a.m. 
Now isn't that lovely? We need local 
TV and we need to wait until the time 
comes when we can hold our heads up 
and get a network contract that works to 
our advantage.” 

Again on the plus side, there are a sig- 
nificant number of stable franchises and 
the knowledge that you do not need ten 
teams with the massive drawing power 
of the Cosmos to make it. 

And finally there is the youth soccer 
explosion and the sigh of relief from par- 
ents who do not think that football is the 
safest way to work off energy. 

On the other side, there are simply 
too many questionable franchises at the 
moment. It would make more sense to 
win the battles of Chicago, Los Angeles 


and Toronto before taking on Memphis, | 


Houston, San Diego ef al. Bigger is not 
necessarily better. 

Just ask anyone with a season ticket 
to see the Washington Capitals play 
hockey. ai 
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*“Hoooo0000000! Pig Sooooo00-ie!”’ 

Littke Rock's Barton Coliseum ech- 
oes with stompin’, hootin’ and hollerin’ 
as Marvin Delph, senior forward for the 
University of Arkansas’ basketball Ra- 
zorbacks, ambles along to midcourt to 
jump center against the 7-foot-4 giant of 
the touring Russian National team. 


Delph lurches along like a big black | 


waterbird, arms raised, wrists limp, his 
head bobbing forward with each stride. 
He's grinning real wide—as is the big 
Russian, who's afoot taller and who had 
already beaten Delph at the opening tip- 
off. Arkansas has a 6-11 post man, jun- 
ior Steve Schall, but again it’s Delph in 
the tip-off circle for the second half. 


Then Delph sets himself, the ref | 


launches the ball and the Razorback 
gets a hand higher than the Russian. Vir- 
tually catching the ball at the top of its 
Hight, Delph whips it to a teammate— 


| and the ‘““Three Basketeers’’—a star- 


ring trio consisting of Delph, Sidney 
Moncrief and Ron Brewer—are off and 
running again. The fans go Hog wild. 

When the University of Houston 
Cougars blow into town, the Hog stand- 
out is Moncrief—the 6-4 junior guard 
who led the nation in field-goal percent- 
age his freshman year. The Cougars, 
National Invitational Tournament final- 
ists a year ago, show up in Fayetteville 
averaging LOO points a game. 

In the first half, Sidney is held to three 
Photographs by Ron Berard 





Led by Marvin Delph, 
Sidney Moncrief and Ron 
Brewer, the Razorbacks 
are building a 
basketball dynasty ata 
school that traditionally 
has gone Hog wild 
only over football 


by WILLIAM HARRISON 


points by Houston guard Cecile Rose. 
But in the second half, Moncrief’s 
magic act begins. He starts going in- 
side—ascending, twisting, leaning, 
breaking his leaps with vicious slam- 
dunks. His stuff shots are so baroque 
that Rose turns Moncrief over to the 
taller Cougar forwards, who probably 
think they have Sidney mismatched. 
But they don’t. Houston collapses 84- 
65, and after the game Rose tells me 
what happened: **Something happened 
behind Sidney's eyes,’ Rose says. “I 
saw something in there—really!—and | 
knew I wouldn't stop him any more.” 

After an exhausting four-game string 
of games in the second week of January 
during which the previously unbeaten 
Hogs lost to Texas, the now 14-and-one 





Basketeers return to Fayetteville to face 
the roughhouse Texas A&M Aggies. 
Dead-tired, nerves frayed, the Hogs 
start a bench-clearing brawl, and 
quickly Delph and Moncrief are in foul 
trouble. 

But senior 6-4 guard Ron Brewer 
stays cool. When the Aggies try to take 
a jump shot, Ron goes sky-high, slaps it 
away, pounds downcourt, double- 
pumps in midair and slams the ball 
through the hoop. Slowly, the Aggies 
fold as Brewer puts on a slamdunk exhi- 
bition—roundhouse stuffs, backhand- 
ers, two-handed bullets. Brewer comes | 
through with 29 points, and stays cool. 
‘*In the clutch I want the ball,’ he says 
matter-of-factly after the game. *‘! al- 
ways know I can score.” 

At the moment, the Three Basketeers 
are building a new sports dynasty in the 
state, to go with the football Razor- 
backs. Each Basketeer has scored more 
than 1,000 points and their basketball 
team is higher in the polls than any 
squad in the school’s history. Coach 
Eddie Sutton, named Coach of the Year 
by the Basketball Writers and NBC's 
Grandstand in 1977, has this home- 
grown trio giving lessons in court fi- 
nesse. He keeps the offense flexible by 
having his team go with the hot hand— 
and on any given night either Delph or 
Moncrief or Brewer might be top 
scorer—all of them averaging close to 


20 points a game. 

Best of all, the stands are packed 
watching three local boys make good— 
and that has to please Sutton, who once 
pleaded for more “basketball spirit’’ 
around the state. He has a warm, down- 
home style that people in the Ozarks ap- 
preciate and banking on the Hogs’ suc- 
cess, Sutton was able to charm the state 
legislature into rebuilding old Barnhill 
Fieldhouse in Fayetteville. By next year 
the facility will increase its seating by 50 
percent to 9,000. But the coach stillisn’t 
satisfied that his team ts fully appre- 
ciated, 

‘*T don’t think the people always 
know what they’re looking at,’ Sutton 
says. "They may never get three home- 
grown boys like this again.” 


Ron Brewer grew up in the tough Elm 
Grove Housing Project of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas’ version of a densely-popu- 
lated inner-city ghetto. His hands are 
trained for quickness because he 
learned to play the bad bounces on the 
packed-dirt courts around the project. 

““As a kid I admired Almer Lee,”’ 
Brewer says. Lee was the first black 
basketball player at the university up 
the road in Fayetteville. “I knew he was 
up there poppin’ those long shots and 
drinkin’ beer at the bars,” he says, grin- 
ning. After spending a year at Westark 
Junior College in his hometown, Brewer 
became an easy recruit. Named to a 
couple of preseason All-America teams, 
Brewer is almost a certain first-round 
draft choice. 


‘And, sure, | want that pro con- 
tract,” he admits. ““My folks are still 
livin’ in the project.”’ 

Brewer may look like a boxer who's 
had too many fights, but he’s sharp-wit- 
ted and handles the publicity snow- 
balling around the team by teasing re- 
porters. Once, during a local television 
interview, he was asked why he played 
with his wrists taped. *“Weak ankles,” 
he said quickly and earnestly. “I got 
these very weak ankles.”’ The inter- 
viewer, confused, stumbled on toward 
the next question. 

The other senior of the trio—Marvin 
Delph—is a social welfare major who's 
basically serious and religious. His fam- 
ily is conventional Southern Baptist and 
his father is a touring gospel singer at 
churches around the state. ‘‘He sings 
solo, duet, trio, quartet, bout any- 
thing,’ Marvin says proudly. 

Sportswriters around the conference 
call Delph the pure shooter on the team, 
a player who won't choke. When teams 
play a tight zone against Arkansas, 
Delph and Brewer bomb from the out- 
side. Within 25 feet Delph is so accurate 
that the zones melt. 

Delph weighed only 130 pounds when 
his high school coach at Conway, Ark., 
turned him into an outside shooter and 
the result was a state basketball cham- 
pionship for the team. Since his fresh- 
man year at the university, Delph has 
put on weight and added to his rebound- 
ing strength. But he is still the Basketeer 
most willing to rip the long shot. 

On court, Delph’s gaze seems to wan- 


The Basketeers (from left), Moncrief, 
Brewer and Delph, have lifted the Hogs | 
to their highest hoop rankings ever. 


der at times—becoming almost casual— 
and his defensive skills have seldom 
been praised. But he has an instinct for 
getting free for his shots. Brewer sees 
everything in all directions, Moncrief's 
eyes burn with intensity. 

Like Brewer, Moncrief lived in an im- 
poverished Arkansas housing project. 
His divorced mother raised seven chil- 
dren, and Sidney recalls sleeping in a 
bed with two of his younger brothers in 
their East Little Rock apartment. Food 
was always scarce. Last summer when 
Sidney played in the World University 
Games—scoring 16 points in the cham- 
pionship game victory over the Soviet 
Union—what he seemed to remember 
most about the Eastern European tour 
was the poor food: It reminded him, he 
said, of the table fare at home in the old 
days. 

‘“Keep things inside,’ his mother told 
him. That was back in the project when 
they wanted to stay proud in spite of all 
their economic troubles. The advice 
probably accounts for his present style, 
too: A soft-spoken reticence off-court 
and a wild jumping-jack freedom in 
game situations where he lets himself 
go. Like Brewer, Sidney is very fast. 
When he breaks, he lopes in long strides 
and frequently leaves the floor at the 
foul line with a swooping, one-handed, 
overhead hook dunk which Dr. J 
couldn't do better. 
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Arkansas 


Down at Barnhill Fieldhouse before 
an afternoon practice, Sidney reads a 
newspaper and eats a lunch of nuts and 
dried fruit. Brewer sits beside him with 
a lunch of his own—a gigantic ham- 
burger with all the works. *‘Your body 
talks to you about nutrition,” Sidney 
says. “It tells you what to eat and what 
to leave alone.” Brewer pays little at- 
tention, as if he has heard all this before. 

Coach Sutton—who treats his players 
like they’re his grown-up sons with 
minds of their own—once became con- 
cerned about Sidney's eccentric philos- 
ophy of nutrition. 

‘**He doesn't eat pork anymore,” Sut- 
ton confided to a faculty friend. **Maybe 
he’s turning Muslim. I don’t know. But I 
guess that’s all right.” Sidney just said 
he felt better off pork and fatty foods. 

Sitting there at lunch with Brewer be- 
fore practice, Sidney starts analyzing a 
Razorback weakness: The team’s lack 
of bench strength. ““We were tired out 
for Texas in Austin,” he says. “‘“And 
Kansas came close to beating us be- 
cause they had so many good players 
that they could run us. But nobody else 
on our schedule has that. I don’t think 
we'll get physically tired again until the 
NCAA playoffs.”’ 





If nothing else, the Basketeers glam- 
orized Arkansas’ basketball program so 
that the state’s better high school play- 
ers would be more willing to look no 
farther than their own backyard—and 
become Hogs. 

When coach Sutton arrived in Fay- 
etteville in March, 1974, he found re- 
cruiting Hogs a difficult task. “‘It got 
downright rude at times,’ he says. “But 
now things have changed a lot.” 

At practice Sutton is at ease, hands in 
his pockets, grinning, during a scrim- 
mage. Freshman guards Michael Wat- 
ley and Ulysses Reed are playing all-out 
and the coach 1s especially pleased. 
**See, the Basketeers are bringing some 
of the others along,’’ he explains to a 
reporter. **We get our best stuffout here 
in scrimmages with each other.” 

At the far end of the court, Moncrief 
invents another of his body-control 
shots. This one has a double-pump fake 
and the ball seems to zip up out of no- 
where and fall through. 

*“These are college players, not 
pros, Sutton says. ““They’re learning. 
Some of them are only 18 years old.” 
The implications of what he says are 
clear: The team is a class and his prize 
pupils are instructors. In the Southwest 
Conference, there is a lot of teaching 
and learning going on. The crowds, the 
alumni, the reporters, the old football 
coaches, everybody gets a basketball 
lesson—courtesy of Arkansas’ Three 
Basketeers. ia) 

















Smaller cars demand 
even more of a motor oil 
than big cars do. Their 4 
and 6 cylinder engines run 
at considerably higher 
revs throughout their 
entire performance range. 
So there’s more heat and 
friction in the engine. 

All this can cause 
extra wear, tear, and ‘shear’ 
(thinning out of the oil)— 
what engineers refer to as 
“viscosity breakdown? As 


the viscosity of the oil breaks down it 
loses more and more of it’s ability to pro- 
tect a smaller car’s engine from its own 
self-destructive tendencies. 

That’s why Castrol is so essential for 


smaller cars. 


Unlike ordinary oils Castrol doesn’t 
break down. After an incredible expendi- 
ture of time and money Castrol engineers 
developed a unique motor oil formulation 


using a special vis- 
cosity modifier that 
prevents Castrol from 
thinning out under 
intense heats and 
pressures. 

Then they added 
additives and detergents | he 
that keep sludge from 
forming as the oil cools 
down. Additives that give 






| Mutt 


WHYOUROIL _ 
SHOULD BE STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 


ON ALL SMALLER CARS. 





‘To prove that Castrol is better suited 
for smaller, hotter, higher-revving engines 
we tested Castrol against Quaker State 
and Pennzoil. As the graph above plainly 
shows, only Castrol didn’t break down. 














Castrol the strength it 
needs to keep cleaning and 
lubricating the narrow 
passages in smaller 
engines. (And if Castrol 
can do all this for smaller 
engines, imagine what it 
can do for bigger, less 
demanding ones. ) 

To prove how good our 
oil really is, we tested 
Castrol against the two 
leading brands: Quaker 
State and Pennzoil. 


The test was conducted in a labora- 
tory by an independent testing firm. Each 
one of the oils was an SAE-approved 


10W-40. After the equivalent of roughly 


2,000 miles they found that while Quaker 


state and Pennzoil had both shown 


ADE 


“Eavy 
DUTY 


significant breakdown, Castrol hadn’t 
broken down at all. 

So while there are lots of oils to 
choose from, only one should be standard 


equipment on smaller 
cars. Castrol —the oil 
that doesn’t break down. 
After all, if your 
motor oil breaks down, 
who knows what could 
break down next? 


Castrol 


THE OIL ENGINEERED FOR 


SMALLER CARS. 
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“The Beautiful 


Harvey Martin 


t is a dour December afternoon in 

Dallas, three days after the Cow- 

boys have skinned the Chicago 

Bears in the National Football 
League playoffs and three days before 
they will flay the Minnesota Vikings 
with the same precise savagery. Cow- 
boy coach Tom Landry's players are 
dressing in their blue concrete field- 
house on Forest Road for their after- 
noon practice session. Suddenly Har- 
vey Martin bursts into the lockerroom, 
arriving at least ten minutes later than 
his teammates. The beaming black gi- 
ant—wearing glasses as thick as Corn- 
ingware and a tape recorder slung from 
a shoulder strap—shouts, “‘Hey, any- 
body else seen Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind? Strong! I mean, that movie 
is strong!’ 

He sits down in front of his locker and 
begins fiddling with the tape recorder. 
Then he shakes my hand and says, 
“Listen, I'll be with you in just a sec. 
Okay? Got to get my interview out of 
the way.’ He moves down a couple of 
stools next to fellow defensive lineman 
Bill Gregory. They huddle for a minute, 
then Martin flicks on his machine. ““This 
is Harvey Martin for KRLD sports,”* he 
intones smoothly, “here with The Beau- 
tiful Harvey Martin Show. Well, the 
weather has turned bad in Dallas now, 
but we just want all you Cowboy fans 
out there to know that we're workin’ out 
in it. But this is really Viking weather, 
you know, and I’m going to talk today to 
a player who played against the Vikings 
here four years ago. Oddly, the Vikings 
have never lost in Texas Stadium. So 
today I’m interviewing Bill Gregory 
.... Five minutes later he concludes 
with, “‘This is Harvey Martin. The 
Beautiful Harvey Martin, inviting you 
to tune in tomorrow for the next up-to- 
the-minute Cowboy report.” 

That ts **The Beautiful” Harvey Mar- 
tin—the nickname he decidedly pre- 
fers—but during Sunday's Viking game, 
he becomes *‘Too Mean’” Martin—a 
nickname he did not choose and which 
he deems “‘degrading.”*’ On the Vikes’ 
third play from scrimmage. running 
back Robert Miller is jarred loose from 
the ball, and Harvey—blowing in from 
the opposite side—dives on the fumble 
at the Viking 39. On the next play Roger 
Staubach pump fakes a screen to Drew 
Pearson, then fires a pass to Golden 


Show” 


The Dallas Cowboys’ 
nonstop pass rusher is a 
sunny, bubbling fellow 
off the field. But 
in games, ‘the premier 
defensive end in the 
league’ displays a 
disposition matching that 
of his pet killer fish 





by MARK GOODMAN 


Richards in the end zone. Minnesota, 
behind quarterback Bob Lee, who is 
subbing for the injured Fran Tarkenton, 
tries to scratch its way into the game. 
Late in the quarter the Vikings are driv- 
ing into Cowboy territory, when Ed 
‘Too Tall’? Jones clouts running back 
Chuck Foreman on an off-tackle slant. 
The ball pops loose and—swoop—Har- 
vey is on it faster than you can say 
**Martinized.”” 

With Martin and Jones in flying pur- 
suit, Lee spends the rest of the after- 
noon running for his natural life. The 
Vikes manage only 214 yards total of- 
fense and two field goals in the long, 
long afternoon. Final score: 23-6, and 
Dallas has won the right to face Denver 
in Super Bowl XIl—and The Beautiful 
and Too Mean Harvey Martin certainly 
earned his trip to New Orleans. 


Harvey Martin is an extraordinary, 
sunny, bubbling fellow who becomes a 
surly. brooding killer when he dons his 
blue-and-silver work clothes. Seated 
now by the lush indoor pool in his 
spanking-new bachelor’s house in the 
outer reaches of North Dallas, Martin— 
all 6 feet 5. 252 pounds of him—looks 
like a bear sniffing for trout beside a 
pleasant brook. He leans back in a pre- 
carious deck chair, pops the tab on a 
beer and t.ies to explain himself. 

‘Sometimes when I’m out on that 
field, I get this funny feeling inside me. | 
think I even get more intense than the 


rest of them—lI just never want to let 
down out there.”’ His speech is mel- 
lifluous though tinged with a faint lisp. 
‘‘Jones and I and the others on the de- 
fensive line, we've brought back the ex- 
citement the fans want.’’ He laughs. 
‘See, fans like roughhouse football. I 
like to think we're gladiators in the Colli- 
seum. Fans don’t pay their money to see 
pretty football. They want to see some- 
body hit or a fight. The guys who give 
them that are the ones they remember.” 
He finishes off his beer in three gulps. 
‘And it’s no fun if nobody knows who 
you are.” 

By now there may be a few Aleutian 
fishermen who don’t know who Harvey 
Banks Martin is, but at 27, in his fifth 
year in the NFL, Martin has clearly 
emerged as the league’s most feared de- 
fensive lineman. Not since Alan Page's 
heyday in 1970, when the Viking de- 
fense still qualified as the terrifying 
Purple People Eaters, has a defensive 
player won such notoriety. His 23 sacks 
broke the old Dallas record of 22 set in 
1966 by the fabled George Andrie. And 
the honors piled on Harvey Martin last 
year like rivals vainly trying to beat him 
to a fumble: All-Pro, Pro Bowl starter, 
NFL Defensive Player of the Year. But 
all Harvey really wants is to destroy his 
enemy, stomp him into the ground— 
without actually hurting anybody. 

‘| like it out there,’” he says, “‘but it’s 
a different world, all right, and I try to 
leave it on the field. I go out there with 
business On my mind, but when the 
game is over I turn back into Harvey. 
I'm a lot different off the field . . . hell, 
I'm real friendly with most of those 
players. I’ve got nothing against them.” 

By way of illustration, Harvey 
proudly leads me to his immense aquar- 
ium, which features a killer fish—called 
an oscar—and its supper. a few unsus- 
pecting goldfish Martin has slipped into 
the water. 

‘He's beautiful to watch,” Harvey 
admits, ““but I really do feel sorry for the 
goldfish.” 

Harvey's sympathetic side must be 
little comfort to NFL quarterbacks, for 
it is through the sack that he has gained 
his awesome reputation. True, Martin is 





Haryey Martin, here about to level Giant 
quarterback Joe Pisarcik, holds the Dal- 
las record for quarterback sacks, 
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turns loading time 
into shooting time:’ 









7 1) Now you can fire five.22 cal. 
| pellets without re-loading. 


Here’s the Power Line 922. 
This new .22 cal. pellet rifle features a 
5-shot clip that makes loading fast and 
easy. Now, by pre-loading a pocketful 
of these inexpensive clips, you can 
e } enjoy hours of pure shooting time. 

The 922 is a powerful gun for the experienced shooter. 
But remember it makes little noise and you control the power 
with the number of pumps. That means you can shoot indoors 
or out. Anytime you fee! like shooting. Plus, you can shoot an 
entire ete) of polets for about the price of one .22 cal. bullet. 

: sea® With added features like adjustable 

“sighting and our rifled brass barrel, the 
, a 922 delivers the kind of Petre ; 

yOu expect from more expensive powder guns. = 
So insist on the Power Line 922 Clip Repeater. It 


More Power Line repeaters. 


The popular models 880 and 881 _ 
are &B repeaters that can also 
fire single 177 cal. pellets with the jy 
same kind of power and 
accuracy as the 922. At 10 
B's fora penny, they're 
really economical to shoot. 


gir guns, write forour free fact folder. 








*This sheet of 24 gauge aluminum was punctured 
five times by a Power Line 922 Clip Repeater. 
The gun was pumped 10 times and bench Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company. Inc. 
fired from 15 feet under laboratory conditions. . 
Metal was used solely to demonstrate power. KIDDE 
Shooting at metal objects is not recommended. Daisy Manufacturing Company, Dept. $22, Box 220. Rogers. Arkansas 72756. In Canada: Victor Recreation Products, Ltd. 





Harvey Martin 





a sound defender against the run, but 
that is not his main job. In the famous || 
Landry flex, asemployed by the present | | 
Dallas defense (dubbed, inevitably, | 
Doomsday II), Too Tall Jones lines up | 


on the strong side, where three-fourths 
of an offense’s running game is gener- 
ally concentrated. Weak-side traps and 
slants are largely the responsibility of 
Martin's sidekick, tackle Randy White. 
That leaves Martin relatively free 
(within the strictures of Landry’s flex) 
| to practice his special brand of warfare. 

Which is precisely the way Martin 
likes it. “‘It’s like being a receiver,” he 
explains. ‘‘A receiver might be the best 
blocker in the league, but nobody no- 
tices him unless he starts catching 
passes. For us, you might be great 
against the run, but the notoriety won't 
come unless you start trapping the 
passer.” 


Harvey has led all Dallas pass rushers | 


in this department since he entered the 
league, and the Cowboys’ enterprising 
| public-relations man, Doug Todd, 
coined a term for Martin’s barbaric 
craft: ‘‘Martinized.’’ The word flashes 
on the scoreboard in Texas Stadium 
every time Harvey fires through an of- 
fensive line as if it were Wheatena, 
wraps the quarterback in his great, flail- 
ing arms and flings him spectacularly to 
the ground. The fan roar that accom- 
panies this devastation is pure blood- 
lust. Texas sportsmen love a good, 
clean kill. 

Martin’s kills aren’t always immac- 
ulately clean, but they are monstrously 
effective. During a game against the 
New York Giants last season, Martin 
became enraged when called for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. He selected Gi- 
ant tackle Gordon Gravelle as his 
whipping boy on the next play. Martin 
took out after quarterback Jerry Gol- 
steyn while Gravelle pawed frantically 
at Harvey's facemask. Golsteyn, who 
went down like a felled yak, had to leave 
the game and, Gravelle was called for 
holding. 

Perhaps the finest stretch of football 
enjoyed by any defensive player in the 
NFL in 1977 came during the Cowboys’ 
first game with archrival St. Louis. Less 
than two minutes remained in the first 
half, and the Cardinals were holding a 
17-13 lead and driving. Harvey got his 
/nose down and got mean. In four 
straight plays he blew past Card tackle 
Roger Finnie and hounded quarterback 
Jim Hart to ineffectual distraction. 
Short passes under severe pressure kept 
St. Louis in possession, but with 42 sec- 


onds left, Martin got his hooks into Hart |) 


and spread him all over the Busch Sta- 
dium turf. The trainers dragged Hart to 
the sidelines and young Bill Donckers 
came in to call the last play of the half. 
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Walt Garrison 
football and rodeo star 





I love tobacco. 
I don't smoke. 


My tobacco pleasure is Smokeless. | get full tobacco enjoyment 
without lighting up, or tying up my hands. You can too. With 
Copenhagen, for straight tobacco taste. Or with my favorite, Skoal, 
with the wintergreen flavor. And there’s mild Happy Days. All three 
are dated for freshness. 

Take a pinch and put it in between your cheek and gum. You'll 





| see that going smokeless is a mighty nice way to enjoy tobacco. 


If you've never tried smokeless tobacco, we'd like to send you 

a few free peices of mild Happy Days. Just write to: “Smokeless 

| Tobacco,’ U.S. Tobacco Company, Dept.SP048, 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 





; x ) Smokeless tobacco. 
“aise” A pinch is all it takes. 
©1978 US. Tobacco Company Offer not available to minars 87 
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To get the kind of jump Lou Brock gets, he needs light and flexible shoes. © 
Converse Baseball Shoes. They give him extra shock absorption and all 
the stress support he needs for inning after inning of comfort. And they 


give him Converse Pro-game styling and ax 
the distinctive star and chevron look. So CONVERSE 


play in Lou’s style. Play in Converse. THE SHOES OF THE STARS 





Harvey Martin 


He had the good sense to fall down for 
an ll-yard loss just before Martin 
reached him. The Cowboys carried the 
momentum into the second half and 
went on to win 30-24, 

‘*It wan't Finnie’s fault,’ Harvey 
later said. *‘When I get this feeling I just 
know no one’s going to stop me. I just 
know... . Everything becomes clear. | 
know what Finnie’s weaknesses are and 
I know that he—no one—is going to 
stop me.”’ 

Martin has earned his sumptuous self- 
appraisal through long, studious hours 
in the projection room. His physical as- 
sets are obvious—a man his size who 
can run the 40 in 4.9 is a man to reckon 
with even if he sleeps with teddy bears. 








‘‘When I started out in this league,” 
Martin recalls at poolside while draining 
a second can of beer as if It were an 
eyedropper, “‘I just went out there and 
outran guys. It worked fora while. Then 
the smart ones, the Dan Dierdorfs and 
Ron Yarys, they began to step out and 
shut that off but good. So I started 
watching films constantly and studying 
my man in a passing situation. I want to 
find out on my own what his tendencies 
are. Then I like to get films on, say 
[49ers defensive end] Cedrick Hardman 
and see what he did against the same 
man. Then I just sit down and try to fig- 
ure out how to pass rush on him. Every 
tackle is different, you know.” | 

Of course, Martin is not playing ina 
vacuum, certainly not in the precise 
Tom Landry flex. Linebacker D.D. 
Lewis, who with Martin is co-captain of 
the Cowboys’ defense, says, “It’s very 


| technical defense for the linemen. A six- 






/ ANSWERS 
from page 16 | 


1—b., Atlanta Braves & Yomiuri Giants. 
2—c. 3—a., Old Timers’ Day, 1975. 4—a- | 
3, b-4, c-2, d-1. 5—b. 6—a. 7—-c. 8B—FRon | 
Fairly, Tim McCarver, Willie McCovey. 9— | 
c. 10—a. 11—c. 12—«., Boston Celtics, | 
Indiana Pacers, University of Cincinnati. | 
13—b. 14—b. 15—True. 16—c. 17-a. 

18—c. 19—b. 20—b. 21—c., Donora, Pa. | 
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At first, I couldn't picture us as a couple. | mean, doing the 


“hustle” to her classical music just wasn’t my style. 
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eee J/ WAX CREATES 

/_ CAR-PLATE. 

E RUST-RESISTANT 
AUTO WAX. 


Now you can put on rust resistance every time ‘UNRETOUCHED PHOTO 
you shine your car. Because new J /Wax Car-Plate 
is specially formulated to bond to the surface of 
your car—helping to seal out the moisture, salt, Vs 





dirt, and air pollutants that cause surface rust in 
nicks and scratches. 





















Tested and proven on the road and in the lab. 

We applied Car-Plate and leading liquid 
waxes to car-door panels stripped down to bare 
metal, and ran the car through the corroding 
ocean salt surf* On the road, we ran 30 test cars in 
varying weather conditions. In the lab, we subjected 
waxed metal panels to temperature, humidity, and 
Salt-fog tests. Results —Car-Plate resists surface rust 
better than any other leading wax liquids or pastes. 

And Car-Plate puts a dazzling, face-in-the- 
fender shine on your car. A more brilliant shine 
than any other leading waxes, accord- 
ing to accepted lab tests. 

Get a great shine and a lot 
more—pick up Car-Plate, the 
rust-resistant auto wax. 


pee WAS CAR PLATE BUNPROTECTED 
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Next time 
yOu wax, put on 

rust-resistance 
with the shine. 


Put on new 


CAR-PLATE. 





Harvey Martin 





inch step out of the way isa no-no. It’sa 
matter of inches.’ Surprisingly, the 
| roughhouse Martin likes the structured 
| system. “If I were on a team that just 
went and went,’ he insists, “Ud be 
_ okay. But I wouldn't be as good as I’ve 
| become with Dallas. We're famous on 
the flex defense for forcing people into 
predictable situations. We bottle them 
up on the first two downs, and on the 
third you just know you can tee off.”’ He 
grins. ““And anybody who rushes the 
passer likes to know when he can just 
lay his ears back and go.” 

The emergence of Randy White as a 
superior defensive tackle has helped 
Martin. The two are already being com- 
pared to the original Doomsday duo of 
George Andrie and Bob Lilly. Defen- 
sive line coach Ernie Stautner says, 
‘White gives Harvey a lot more con- 
fidence, a feeling he can go inside after 
the passer and also have somebody tn- 
side who'll force the quarterback out to 
him.”’ 

Washington Redskin quarterback 
Billy Kilmer, who in 18 seasons has 
been manhandled by some of the best, 
says, Let me tell you something. Har- 
vey Martin is the premier defensive end 
in the league. Nobody's close. ... Hard- 
man, Youngblood, Eller, he’s playing 
better than any of them. I notice Harvey 
more than anyone on the Cowboys be- 
cause he’s sucha stickout. He’s making 
the big plays for them and that gets the 
rest stirred up.”’ 

Indeed, Martin is, in addition to his 
brutal front-line duties, as vocal a rear- 
echelon cheerleader as any of the 32 
Cowgirls that the management dresses 
each Sunday. ““He took to leadership 
instinctively here,’’ says Dallas general 
manager Tex Schramm. “He has that 
built-in feel for what is required in team 
relationships and relations with the pub- 
lic. He matured very quickly. A couple 
of years ago we had a young team that 
was losing and badly needed leadership 
and direction from within the ranks of 
the players. Sometimes the coaches and 
management just can’t provide that kind 
of direction, especially for young ball- 
players. Harvey's the one who called 
the players together and outlined what 
they should be doing to unite and be- 
come Dallas Cowboys.” 

Still relaxing in his deck chair, Har- 
vey talks about his love for the Cow- 
boys: “I’m a lot different than anyone 
else on this team for one reason—I grew 
up in Dallas, and | was here when the 
team first came to Dallas. I rooted for 
Dandy Don, and cried when they lost to 
Green Bay in the cold. I’ve been a fan 


Martin relishes his off-field lifestyle, 
which includes an expensive sports car 
and a new house with an indoor pool. 


from the very beginning. And believe it 
or not, I'm stillafan. I haven't changed. 
I know what the people out there go 
through. . . how they get up for games 
just like we do, I wouldn't know what it 
would be like to play for another team.” 

Martin pauses. There its a din coming 
from the living room. Cowboy wide re- 
ceiver Drew Pearson's wife is here with 
their little daughter, a couple of more 
friends have dropped in and the archi- 
tect is due any minute to consult on 
some retouches for the new house. But 
Martin becomes reflective: “‘I’ll tell 
you, sometimes I just sit around think- 
ing how lucky a dude I am. Just to be 
able to come into professional football 
and do well, to hold my own while ['m 





still learning and to contribute to the 
team that’s in my hometown... . that’s 
something you dream about when 
you re small. . . eight, nine or ten years 
old. ... But I never really thought it — 
would happen.” 

Neither did anyone else. Little Har- 
vey loathed fights, and often let his 
little sister wage his wars. The son of 
a city employee, Harvey was raised in 
Dallas’ inner city, moved when he was 
12 to South Oak Cliff, a modest work- 
ing-class section. He toughened up at 
South Oak Cliff High School but de- 
clined to play basketball and did not go 
out for football until late in his junior 
year. 

As his high school coach, Raymond 













Some YEARS AGO I 
was a printer ina 
small Michigan town. 

I drew a pretty fair 
pay check but it 
wouldn’t stretch far 
enough to provide 
the kind of living 
I wanted for my 
wife and five 

children. 

Then one day I was reading a magazine just 
as you now are and I saw an ad. It intrigued 
me. It offered me the steadily growing income 
I had always hoped for. It said I would have 
greater security and personal independence... 
and that’s what I had been wanting. 

I was a little skeptical, but I said to myself, 
“for a postage stamp I ean find out.” So I 
mailed the coupon. In a few days, I got a letter 
with a booklet that gave the whole story. It 
opened my eyes. I could see why owning my 
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Ill guide you 
into your own 





® While keeping your 
you like to gross $14 or 


a true story 


own business was so much easier than I had 
always thought... why the day to day guid- 
ance of a successful worldwide organization 
could assure my own success. 

I read the booklet several times. It just 
seemed too good to be true. I talked it over. 
with my wife. We decided that now was the 
time to make the forward step... there was no 
reason to keep postponing an income increase. 

So, I applied for a Duraclean dealership and 
I was accepted. I stayed with my Job...rana 
few ads...sent some mailings... contacted a 
few stores and told my friends about the supe- 
rior services I was now equipped to give them. 
Evenings and Saturdays, I rendered the ser- 
vice. As the business grew, J added servicemen. 

I found that I didn’t have to develop a sin- 
gle idea myself. Every step had been prepared 
for me and pre-tested. Hundreds of other men 
had already proven my methods successful. 

It didn’t take long to see that I was making 
three to four times (yes, 3 to 4 times) as much 
per hour in my own business as in my printing 
job. So, after only seven months with a good 
following of customers, I quit my job to go full 
time on my own. In the meantime, I had en- 
joyed all this extra income on top of my salary. 

Each day, we realized what a serious mis- 
take not mailing that coupon would have been 
...and how that little act that seemed so triv- 
ial at the time actually changed our lives. 

The steadily growing income brought us 
many things we could not afford before. My 
efforts were so much more productive. I sched- 
uled my time to my own liking. When we 
wanted a day or two off, we took it. I worked 
hard but, if I wanted to be home early or quit 
at noon, I did. 

I became so enthusiastic about this business 
and so appreciative of what it had brought my 
family that, whenever a man opened a dealer- 
ship near me, I helped him get a quick start. 

The company learned about this and had 
each new dealer in my section of Michigan 
spend a day with me. One day the president of 
Duraclean Company asked me how I would 
like to move to Headquarters and spend my 
entire time helping dealers to increase their 
sales and profits. 

That was good news to my ears. Since then 
I have worked with hundreds of our dealers in 
their own towns and at regional meetings, con- 





thriving business 


present job, would 
$21 profit per hour? 
by Bob Ferrel 


ventions and dealer group meetings. 

Incidentally I sold my dealership at a good 
profit. If for any reason a dealer wants to sell, 
we maintain a service to locate buyers and 
help him sell. 

Our job here at headquarters is to show each 
individual Duraclean dealer how to use his 
own. abilities to bring him greatest success. 


It’s Easier than You Think 
To Build Your Own Business 


If you’ve wanted to BE YOUR OWN BOSS... 
to become financially independent and have a 
fast growing income, now YOU CAN. And 
you own a Nationally Advertised business. 

You can stay at your present job while your 
customer list grows...then switch to full 
time, lining up jobs for your servicemen to do. 
One job a day brings a good starting income. 

If you hire two servicemen (full or part time) 
while you keep your job, the national price 
guide provides you a gross profit of $14 an 
hour on their work and this is much easier to 
do than you think. We show you how... 
step by step. That’s $490 for a 35 hour week. 

Your gross profit on three servicemen is $21 
per hour. An efficient Duraclean dealer can 
gross $7 per hour on EACH serviceman plus 
$12 an hour on any service he himself renders. 
The 24 page illustrated booklet we’ll mail you 
(with no obligation) explains how most of your 
gross profit becomes clear net profit. Your 
income is limited only by the number of ser- 
vicemen you employ. 

You can operate from a shop, office, or your 
home. Equipment is light and portable. 

At the start, you may want to render service 
yourself ...or you can start with full or part 
a me servicemen. This business is easy to learn 

. easy to start...so easy to service that 
- women dealers do it. We preter you have no 
experience...not have to “unlearn”’ old ways. 

We are NOW enlarging this worldwide sys- 
tem of individually-owned service businesses. 
If you are reliable, honest and willing to work 
to become financially independent, we invite 

you to mail the coupon. 
| When you receive our illustrated booklet, 
you will see the way we show you step by step 
how to quickly get customers...and still 
more customers from their recommendations. 


You have 7 superior services that are ren- 
dered ‘‘on location”’ in homes, offices, hotels, 
theaters, clubs, motels and institutions. 

These are not ordinary services. You have 
the prestige and endorsement of leading furni- 
ture makers and carpet mills, of National 
Magazine editors, of Research and Testing 
Laboratories. 

National magazine advertising explains su- 
perior merits of your services, builds your cus- 
tomer confidence and brings job leads to you. 

Stores, upholsterers, insurance adjustors, 
and decorators refer jobs to our dealers. These 
year ‘round services are in constant demand. 


Start Small, Grow Big 
in this Booming Business 


Many men have said to us, “‘I can’t afford to 
give up my job till I know I have a sure thing 
-.a sound business that will provide both 
security and a better living for my family.” 
That made sense to us so we worked out 
such a plan...and those same men are now 
enjoying a Duraclean dealership in many com- 
munities. You don’t experiment. You use 
tested, proven methods. You have our back-~ 
ing and ‘‘know how.”’’ 

Does this appeal to you? Don’t decide now. 
Mail the coupon so you'll have the facts to 
decide wisely. There is no obligation. You'll 
then know whether this is what you want. 

You can start small and grow big. A third 
century ago Duraclean was an idea... but it 
caught fire and spread to a world wide service, 

Our first service, the care of upholstery and 
carpets not only cleans, it enlivens the fibers 

_revives dull colors. Pile rises with new life. 
There’s no harsh machine scrubbing. No soak- 
ing. Mild aerated foam lightly applied lifts out 
dirt, grease, many unsightly spots like magic. 
Furnishings are used again in a few hours. 

Government figures show service businesses 
are growing faster than industries and stores 

. $750 million yearly potential just in rug 
and furniture cleaning. Your 6 other services 
are explained in the free booklet we’ll mail you. 

Only $1985 starts you in YOUR OWN busi- 
ness. A day’s profit more than pays the monthly 
payments we finance for you. 

It is surprisingly easy to learn this business. 
You can decide from the information we will 
send you whether to apply for a dealership. 
So, with no obligation whatever, mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 


it may put you in business 





Duraclean International 
8-884 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, III. 60015 


With no obligation, mail 24 page illustrated booklet 
telling how and why | can quickly increase my income 
and family security while still employed, how you'll 
help finance me. No salesman will call. 
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Harvey Martin 


Mattingly. onced recalled: ““Here was 
this gangling kid with no experience that 
shows up one day. We just gave him 
some old shoes that were a size-and-a- 
half too small and some old headgear 
that didn't quite fit. He put them on any- 
way and went out and played. A few 
days later he came to me about getting 
some new equipment. Blood was run- 
ning down his forehead where the hel- 
met had split it and his toes were crum- 
pled in his shoes. [ figured that a kid who 
would play under those conditions was 
a player.” 

Mattingly figured right. Martin chose 
East Texas State from among the eight 
colleges (including Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico) that recruited 
him, he says, because, **The coach from 
East Texas leveled. He said, “After only 
one year of high school ball, come and 
learn while we learn at East Texas 
State.” He was more or less telling me 
that East Texas was a small, developing 
football school and that maybe it would 
be smart for an inexperienced player 
like me to develop with them instead of 
trying for the big schools right off the 
mark. I dug that.” 

His sophomore year Harvey roomed 
with a rugged senior lineman and future 
Pittsburgh Steeler, Dwight White, who 
taught him some of the tricks of the 
small-college trade. After Martin had 
led East Texas to a NAIA Division | 
national championship in 1972, White 
and Steeler teammate Joe Greene took 
Harvey—now the number-three Cow- 
boy draftee—out to a park near Dallas 
and taught him some of the tricks of the 
big time. ‘*Things like how to make the 
move inside after faking to the outside. 
how to turn the offensive lineman so his 
own momentum carries him past you,” 
says Harvey. “After about two months 
I went tocamp in 73 witha little edge on 
other rookies.”’ 

The edge blunted quickly. Harvey's 
physical showed that something might 
be wrong with his blood. Nothing was. 
but it was the kind of scare no one needs 
the first grueling week of rookie camp, 
not when rookies fear the ax. ““My 
roommate Bill Bipp and I were sitting 
around the night of the first big rookie 
cuts,’’ Martin remembers. ‘‘We were 
scared stiff. Phones were ringing around 
the players’ wing of the dorm and the 
guys were getting cut. 

“Then it seemed to be over—the 
phones quieted down. We felt better. 
Bill sat down and started to write a post- 
card to his folks, telling them he'd made 
the first cut. Then the phone rang and he 
got cut. They cut him before he finished 
that postcard. It was awful for him. Just 
awful.”’ 

Martin’s physical ability was ob- 
vious—as was his lack of ageressive- 





ness. so much so that coach Stautner 
had to speak to him about it. One season 
in the NFL changed that: “I found-my- 
self getting meaner and looking at the 
guy across from me as my enemy. He 
also learned to push himself in drills, 
rather than look for shortcuts. And if he 
needed any more goading. there was 
1974°s first-round draft choice, Too Tall 
Jones, breathing down on him from his 
6-foot-9 aerie. Once when Harvey was 
ina Dallas saloon, a fellow walked up to 
him. offered his hand and said, “*1 want 
to meet you now because you |] be gone 
when Too Tall Jones takes your job.” 
The memory of the meeting still pains. 
“Tt ate me up. I thought I'd had one of 
the better rookie seasons, nine sacks in 
the regular season and four in the play- 
offs. There was nothing personal with 
Too Tall, but I felt the challenge, and it 
was the best thing that ever happened to 
me. Ed Jones is going to be an awesome 
football player. | have to sweat to stay 
ahead of him.’ Harvey smiles. **We 
started off this season betting two six- 
packs per game on who would get more 


Se eee eee] 
Martin: “When | get 
this feeling, ! 
just know no one’s 

going tostop me” 


sacks.” In midseason Martin finally 
took pity on his pal and called the bet 
off. 

But in 1974 the competition between 
the two was fang-and-claw, and it 
helped make Martin mean as a junkyard 
dog in the pit. Against New Orleans he 
almost beheaded 5-4 kick-returner 
Howard Stevens with a forearm slam. 
Harvey later explained with a shrug, 
“This is a big man’s game. He's got no 
business out there.” In the Houston 
game he nearly ruined quarterback Dan 
Pastorini for life, sacking him three 
times, then chasing him to the sidelines 
and clouting his skull. Pastorini was 
helped from the field. 

Off the field, life was good. Life was 
sweet. Life was expensive. “‘Those first 
couple of years I discoed myself to 
death and blew my money. What the 
hell, you owe yourself some fun those 
first few years after college. Then | set- 
tled down a little, got involved in a 
sporting-goods store, bought nto this 
barbecue place called Smokey John’s, 
started speaking around the state. Fig- 
ured I'd better learn to talk.” 

That was as difficult as a duck learn- 
ing to swim. ** Talking is the easiest 
thing in the world for me,”’ he says. 
Soon Martin was a favorite on the Texas 





barbecued-beef circuit. And for every 
minute the Too Mean Harvey spent rav- | 
aging the fields of the NFL, The Beauti- 
ful Harvey, was devoting ten minutes to 
community service. visiting children’s 
hospitals and making TV spots for 
United Way. Along the way he picked 
up ajob as a Dr. Pepper sales represen- 
tative and aradio show for KRLD. Har- 
vey became so assured as a radio per- 
sonality that when Phyllis George came 
down to Dallas to interview him for 
CBS’ NFL Today, Harvey turned 
around and interviewed Phyllis for Ais 
show. 

But now, toward the end of this cham- 
pionship season, Harvey says, “Um 
boring to be around now—the game is 
all | care about. [don’t worry about bills 
or anything. I just want to win. When 
you play football, you have to give it 
you, You can't get involved in other 
things. That’s why, in the off-season. I 
bust my butt in these other projects, to 
get away from football, because for six 
months you're giving your whole self to 
that and nothing else. .. .” 


Super Bow! XII was something less 
than exciting. Martin and his cohorts 
saw to that. If Craig Morton had not yet 
fully learned the fear of hell, Doomsday 
I] instilled it in him that dreadful Sun- 
day. Led by Martin and White, they 
forced four Morton interceptions in the 
first half. Morton had thrown only eight 
interceptions all season. 

Still, there was one moment in the 
fourth quarter when the Broncos could 
dare to hope. The shattered Morton had 
been removed and young Norris Weese 
had moved the Broncos to within 20-10 
with seven minutes still remaining. Den- 
ver had the ball on its 30, third and four, 
and showed signs of mounting another 
drive. Then, as Weese stepped into the | 
shotgun, Martin bore in furiously and 
belted the young quarterback so hard 
the ball popped out of his hands and 
skittered forward for ten yards before 
Cowboy cornerback Aaron Kyle 
dropped on it. Martin, who with White 
would be named co-winner of SPORT 
Magazine's Most Valuable Player 
award, had ended Super Bowl XII 
firmly, even before the final Dallas 
touchdown pass. 

As the press poured into the Cowboy 
lockerroom, and the flashbulbs popped 
and the cameras whirred, Martin stood 
on the bench before his locker and 
cried, “Orange Crush ts soda water, 
baby. You drink it. It don’t win football 
games!” 


The next day the Cowboys took a vic- 
tory ride through downtown Dallas, a 
ride Harvey Martin had dreamed of 
since he was a boy in South Oak Cliff. @ 
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CHEVY MONZA. 


FEWER YEN, MARKS, 
, FRANCS, OR BUCKS 
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As a matter of fact, this new Chevy 


Monza is Sig lower than all; imported 


hatchbacks, except Honda Civic, 
Mazda GLC, Plymouth Arrow, and 
Renault LeCar That slick little fastback 
hatchback shown above, ec juipped 
with available sport mirrors and pee 
moldings, is priced $1,6/8* less than 
a Toyota Celica GT Liftback. And 
$2,034* less than a VW Scirocco. 
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TCHBACK. 








'78 Chevy Monza 2+2 Hatchback Coupe. 


ice and price comparisons 
1 on manufacturers’ suc jgested 
rices including dealer prepara- 
, license, destination charges, 
and sralisis equipment extra. Prices 
differ in California. 
So it youre e looking for a sporty car, 
compare Chevy Monza to the foreign 
sports. It's qu \ite a car at quite a price. 
No matter what language you speak. 


SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. 
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pILTER- CIGARETTES 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








HOW TO EARN A SECOND INCOME 
IN AJOB YOU CAN BE PROUD OF. 


We'll teach you one of hundreds of jobs. You get paid while you learn and you're 
home ina few months, ready to start serving in your local unit. Along with earning your 
first stripe, you'll start earning more than $3.60 an hour, for 16 hours a month, before 
deductions. (Amount subject to increase —check your local Army Reserve Center.) And 
there's plenty of opportunity for promotion. 

Here are just a few of the job categories: 


Construction Office Administration Finance 

Law Enforcement Automotive Mechanics Personnel Administration 
Communications Dental Technology Medical Skills 
Transportation Equipment Operation & Repair 


Not every unit can offer you every job. Openings depend upon the skill requirements 
of your local Army Reserve unit. For more information, mail this card. 


Please send me more information about the Army Reserve (check one). 
It is for me CJ. It is for my son or daughter C). Other relative or friend 0. 
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HOW TO EARN ASECOND INCOME 
IN AJOB YOU CAN BE PROUD OF. 


We'll teach you one of hundreds of jobs. You get paid while you learn and you're 
home ina few months, ready to start serving in your local unit. Along with earning your 
first stripe, you'll start earning more than $3.60 an hour, for 16 hours a month, before 
deductions. (Amount subject to increase —check your local Army Reserve Center.) And 
there’s plenty of opportunity for promotion. 

Here are just a few of the job categories: 


Construction Office Administration Finance 

Law Enforcement Automotive Mechanics Personnel Administration 
Communications Dental Technology Medical Skills 
‘Transportation Equipment Operation & Repair 


Not every unit can offer you every job. Openings depend upon the skill requirements 
of your local Army Reserve unit. For more information, mail this card. 
Please send me more information about the Army Reserve (check one). 
It is for me O., It is for my son or daughter CJ. Other relative or friend D0. 
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Army Reserve Opportunities 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


Send us this postcard, and we'll send you all the information you 
need to get a close look at Army ROTC Scholarships. That includes the 
opportunities, the qualifications, the commitments, and the benefits. 
There's no obligation. No postage necessary. 


Ms./Mr. 

(please print) 
a 
EEE |. 
| yi 
School Attending 


Graduation Date 
College Planning to Attend 
Location of College Planning to Attend 
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GET ALLTHE FACTS ABOUT ARMY ROTC SCHOLARSHIPS. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


Send us this postcard, and we'll send you all the information you 
need to get aclose look at Army ROTC Scholarships. That includes the 
opportunities, the qualifications, the commitments, and the benefits. 
There’s no obligation. No postage necessary. 


Ms./Mr. 
(please print) 
Address____ TI: 
OE 
ee 
School Attending 
Graduation Date 
College Planning to Attend 
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| ~~ SPECIAL SAVINGS OFFER 
FOLLOW THE STARS 
© ..awhole year of Sqg7 

| super action — onl 

Cl Send me 12 issues for only $4.97 


[J SAVE ME MORE! {only 41¢ an issue) 
Send me 24 issues for only $7.97 


(33¢ an issue— costs only $3.00 more) 
_] Payment enclosed ( Bill me later JPS3 











$346 


MAJ/MS 


ADDRESS 


city STATE ZIP 
(| new subscription ) renewal 
7 hy Offer Good Only in U.S. © Allow 6 weeks for delivery of first issue 
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